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This Nation-Wide Shopping Service 


‘To Be Signalized — Starting April Ist — by 
Extraordinary Memento Offerings 


Some of Our 773 Stores 


ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 

Ima 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Fort Smith 
Helena 


Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 
GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
ublin 
La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 
KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green 
Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 
Mayfie 
Maysville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Richmond 
Winchester 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles 
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Guifport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 
Meridian 


N. CAROLINA 
Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Henderson 

igh Point 
New Bern 
Rocky Mount 
Shelby 
Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 

Winston-Salem 


S. CAROLINA 
Anderson 
Columbia 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 

TENNESSEE 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Jackson 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 


Bristol 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Lynchbu 
Martinsvil 
Petersburg 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 

W. VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 
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| © psa g-edenged a century the J.C. Penney Company Department 
Stores have been solving the shopping problems of American 
families through utilizing their tremendous co-operative buying and 
selective power. 


Our great buying advantages and cash purchases save millions of 
dollars every year. These important savings are passed on to our 
customers in better quality at lower prices. 


The J. C. Penney Company has become a household word thruout 
the United States for quality in General Dry Goods, Outer-Apparel, 
Millinery, Corsets, Dress Accessories, Clothing, Hats, Furnishings, 
Footwear for the entire family, and also well-known notions at 4 
cents and 8 cents. 


Some of our own Nationally-known brands and values: Lady- 
Lyke Corsets, 445 and 449 Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery, Honor 
Muslin, Penco Sheets and Sheeting, Ramona Cloth, Pay-Day 
Overalls and Work Shirts, Nation-Wide Work Suits, Big Mac Work 
Shirts, Marathon Hats, the famous J. C. Penney Company Shoes and 
other brands. 


Our Silver Anniversary Offering of 26-piece sets of original and 
genuine Rogers’ guaranteed Electro Silverplate Tableware, is a high 
spot in our long, enviable history of Value Giving. Whether you buy 
one of these beautiful sets for yourself or for a gift, it represents one 
of the most extraordinary savings ever offered. It isa Great Memento 
Silver Offering for a Great Silver Anniversary. 





The convenient location of our 773 Stores, distributed over 46 
States, gives everyone the advantage and pleasure to be had from 
personal selection. If there is not a J. C. Penney Company Store 
near you we would like you to write to us. 





26-PIECE SET 


Original and Genuine 
Rogers’ 
Guaranteed Electro 
TABLE SILVERWARE 


6 Forks 6 Tablespoons 
6 Knives 1 Sugar Shell 
6 Teaspoons 1 Butter Knife 


$5.90 


Per Set, In Artistic Box 
By Mail, 25c. Extra 

One of the largest makers of 
quality silverplate has liberally 
collaborated with us in providing 
this Silverware in a new, original 
“Silver Anniversary Pattern,’’ as 
illustrated above. Its chaste lines 
and beautiful design will always 
be in good taste in every home 
and for every occasion. It is made 
of the highest quality nickel silver 
metal with a heavy deposit of 
pure silver. Knives have quad- 
ruple silverplated handles with 
steel blades that will not corrode 
or stain. Forks and spoons have 
reinforced plate where wear is 
greatest. 

The manufacturer’s certificate 
of guarantee accompanies every 
set. The price—$5.90—is so low 
as to bring this Silverware within 
reach of all for everyday use. 


“THE PROOF OF GOOD SERVICE IS CONSTANT GROWTH” 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 


beautifully illustrated by rotogra- 
vure, showing you how to save large 
sums on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred lines 
—standard quality goods! A poste 


card will bring it, 
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JCPENNEYCo 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 
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RETAIL SALESMEN WANTED 
experienced in our lines, to train 
for Co-partner Store Managers, pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of 
our Company and especially 

ion planned for 1927. Write for 
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| CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas -Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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What to Plant and When 


Timely Reminders of Other Farm Jobs Demanding Attention Now and Next Week 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: A Dozen Remind- 
ers for Early April 


HE fire fool and his humus are soon parted. 
2. Right now is the best time to lime land for 
legumes to be sowed next fall. 

3. Remember that we cannot grow good crops on 
land that travels after each rain, or build up good 
soils either. Terraces are the 
remedy. 

4. Pastures, legume hay, silage, 
grain, and cottonseed meal will set 
the dairy cow up in profitable 
business. 

5. Prepare the land early and 
kill all vegetation a few weeks be- 
fore planting time. This will make 
a better seedbed and starve many 
cutworms, wireworms, flea beetles, and other insects. 

6. Last call for sowing carpet grass, lespedeza, and 
Dallis grass, and for top-dressing small grain with 
nitrate of soda. Neither requires soil preparation. 

7. Rape rustles rapidly, makes wool grow on sheep, 
makes rapid-fire egg guns of hens, and in a short 
while will make hogs of pigs. Rape is fine greens for 
grown folks and children. 

8. For corn to feed in late July and carly August, 
plant Truckers’ Favorite and Hickory King, both of 
which are white, and Golden Dent and Jarvis’ Prolific, 
both yellow. Plant as soon as the dogwood blossoms 
signal that corn-planting time has come. 

9. Don’t be afraid of Bermuda grass. A good sod 
is more profitable than half the land most of us culti- 
vate. A mixture of Bermuda, lespedeza, white clover, 
and Augusta vetch gives at least nine months’ grazing. 


10. A ton of cottonseed meal that costs $30 is worth 
$40 as a feed for the milk cow and will make manure 
worth $20. Why sell from the farm this feed and fer- 
tilizer when double price can be had for it by feeding 
it properly at home and saving the manure? 


11. Turning stock. on pasture too early cheats the 
stock and injures the pasture. Early in the season, 
grasses and legumes are about nine-tenths water. Stock 
on pasture should be fed a ration of equal parts cot- 
tonseed meal and cornmeal. 


12. With rich land to begin with and fertilizer in 
18-inch drills, no crop will furnish more green feed 
to cut early than Sudan grass. Sow 10 pounds to the 
acre and begin cutting when it is 10 inches high. Ten 
rows 70 yards long will furnish green feed for a cow 
through the greater part of the summer. 


II. Farm Crops to Plant Now 


ERE is a list of farm crops that may be 
sowed or planted in Virginia and the 
Carolinas between late March and the 

middle of April :— 


In Mountain Sections.—Alfalfa; alsike, red, 
white, and sweet clovers; pasture, meadow, 
and lawn mixtures; Bermuda and kudzu 
roots; lespedeza; spring vetch; Canada field 
Peas; rape; turnips; mangels; Irish potato; 
Jerusalem artichoke, and oats. Bed sweet 
potatoes. 

In Piedmont Sections.—All of the above 
with the addition of corn, buckwheat, car- 
pet grass, Dallis grass, and cotton in lower 
part. 

In Coastal Plains Sections.—All of above 
with the addition of peanuts, soybeans, vel- 
vet beans, cowpeas, sorghum, millet, Sudan 
frass, and melons in the warmer sections 
of the Coastal Plains. Transplant tobacco 
and also set sweet potato plants for making 
Vine cuttings. 


For the gardens and truck fields of 


following crops are suitable for planting now :— 


In the Mountain Sections.—Artichoke, asparagus, beet, 
brussels sprouts, English pea, cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, 
chard, cress, chives, celery, endive, garlic, herbs, kale, kohl- 
rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion, parsley, Irish potato, radish, 
rape, rhubarb, shallot, spinach, salsify, parsnip, and turnip. 


Transplant beets, brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, 
onion, and lettuce. Divide and reset rhubarb and horserad- 
ish. Start eggplant, tomato, and pepper under glass, and 
bed sweet potatoes. 


In the Piedmont Sections.—In addition to the above list, 
plant snapbeans, butterbeans, cantaloupe, watermelon, citron, 
cucumber, okra, squash, and transplant cabbage and lettuce. 


In the Coastal Plains Sections.—Plant all in the two lists 
above and in addition transplant tomato, pepper, eggplant, 
and sweet potato, 


III. Poor Seed Always High Friced 


ECAUSE of the cheapness of cotton, there is an 
B evident intention of many cotton growers to make 
little or no effort to secure good planting seed. 
Where one has selected his own seed, or has reasonably 
good seed, it is all right, of course, to plant this, but 
those. who haven’t good seed had better secure it, even if 
it costs $2.50 to $3 a bushel. It is far better to pay out 
this amount of money than to plant poor seed as a gift. 
We know what the feeling is about cotton. We 
want to reduce next year’s crop, and that is proper. 
We must do it, but why do it in such costly ways as 
the planting of poor seed and improperly fertilizing? 
Better, by far, plant five acres with the very best seed 
and highly fertilize, than to plant 10, 15, or even 20 
acres where the soil is indifferently prepared, poorly fer- 
tilized, and indifferent seed used. Every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer knows that the sensible way 
to reduce this year’s crop is to cut the acreage dras- 
tically and then make every reasonable effort to in- 
crease the yield per acre by planting good seed on good 
ground that has been well prepared and liberally fer- 
tilized. In this way, we can reduce the cost per pound 
to as near the minimum as possible. Better, by far, 
let these extra acres grow up in weeds than to cultivate 
in cotton that has been poorly fertilized, grown from 
poor seed on indifferently prepared land. 


IV. Use Acid Phosphate in Stables 


ANY folks, especially dairy farmers, scatter lime 
M in the stables to help keep them clean. This is 

good from the standpoint of sanitation, but sets 
up chemical action which causes much of the ammonia 
in the manure to be lost. It has been found that acid 
phosphate serves the purpose of sanitation just as well 
as the lime and it does not cause the chemical 
action to take place. It also increases rather 
than decreases the value of the manure. It 
adds phosphoric acid and the result 
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ALGER POAG AND HIS GRAND CHAMPION 


This Lancaster County, S. C., club calf has twice been champion in the Jersey class 
of the Calf Club Department, South Carolina State Fair, and has won first in her class 
in the open class for two consecutive years. 
in South Carolina in 1925. 








Alger won second prize in calf club work 


is a more nearly balanced plant food. A pound or two 
scattered in the stable on the manure every few days 
vill serve the purpose well. 


V. Shall We Get Caught Again? 


IX to eight acres of cotton per mule is enough. 
This will leave plenty of acreage and time for 
growing other crops that are needed to provide 
the home supply of food and feed. There isn’t any use 
talking about it, the average man simply can’t get away 
with this proposition of growing cotton with which to 
buy food and feed. It may work out all right on paper, 
but it seldom, if ever, proves out at the end of the year. 
Let’s make up our minds now to plant these food and 
feed crops, because it will be too late to do so next 
fall, which is the time that many of us decide to plant 
less cotton and more food and feed crops. This is a 
personal problem for every individual, and we say that 
the person who puts most of his land in cotton this 
year and does not plant enough food and feed crops to 
supply home needs is simply a gambler, except where 
there are special or unusual reasons for doing so. 
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VI. Proper Feeding Proves Cheaper 


S PARADOXICAL as it may seem, it costs more 
A to underfeed a milk cow than to give her a suffi- 
cient amount. A properly fed cow that is giving 
her maximum quantity of milk utilizes 52 per cent of 
the feed in keeping up her body, only 48 per cent of it 
being returned to milk. Naturally, if she is not given 
all the feed that she can use a bigger per cent of it will 
be used for her own body and a smaller amount re- 
turned in milk. It is important, therefore, that we feed 
good milk cows all they will eat. 

It is also important that we give them the right kind 
of feed. In an experiment at the Ohio Station, it cost 
$3.26 per 100 pounds to produce milk when the ration 
was made up entirely of silage, timothy hay, corn, and 
barley. When red clover hay was substituted for tim- 
othy in the same ration, the cost of production was cut 
down to $1.63 per 100 pounds, and where alfalfa took 
the place of the red clover the cost was further re- 
duced to $1.21 per 190 pounds. The trouble with the 
first mixture was that it contained too much carbo- 
hydrates and fats and not enough protein. 

It is not necessary for good dairymen to know all of 
the technical phrases of feed analysis in order to feed 
wisely, but we should keep in mind that it is just as 
important to properly balance the ration for the milk 
cows as it is to give them the right quantity. Let's 
think about this matter and feed the animals the right 

kind of feed as well as the proper quantity. 


VII. Use Care in Grazing Small Grain 


N NO event should small grain be grazed 
I after it begins to shoot up in late winter or 

early spring, if one wants a fair yield. It is 
a temptation to let the animals continue 
the grazing, but it is just another case 
of not being able to have the cake and 
eat it too. 

Another point that should be care- 
fully considered is that the animals 
should not be allowed on the field when 
wet, if the soil has clay in it. If it is a 
sandy soil, no material harm will be 
done by the animals walking over it in 
wet weather. However, they will mash 
into the ground a good bit of the grain 
and do some damage in this way, but 
little or no harm will be done the soil. 
This is not the case, however, where 
there is considerable clay. 
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The Outlook for Cotton and ‘Tobacco Farmers 


HE United States Department of Agriculture 

has just issued a summary based on reports from 

- farmers themselves all over the United States as 
o oF 


to what are the farmers’ “intentions to plant” with re- 
gard to acreages of practically all the leading crops. 


We say “practically all,” because there is one con- 
Spicuous exception. That exception is cotton. The 
Senators and Representatives from the Southern states 
have had Congress pass a law forbidding the United 
States Department of Agriculture from giving cotton 
farmers any information as to any prospective changes 
in acreage of that crop. You may thank your Repre- 
sentatives and your United States Senators for having 
this done. Growers of every other crop pool their in- 
formation at this time of year, and if too heavy an 
increase in acreage is in prospect, growers find it out 
and have a chance to reform. In the case of cotton, 
however, this cannot be done. 


Most of us will recall in this connection that im- 
pressive statement in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
as to the increase in cotton acreage from 36,008,000 
acres in 1918 to 47,158,000 acres in 1926, divided as 
follows :— 

Increased acreage east of Mississippi River... 732,000 

Increased acreage west of Mississippi River.. .10,418,000 


ee SOD: vovidvncenccutanicdivesuseuseve 11,150,000 


To make these facts a little clearer let’s have the 
letter “a” represent 700,000 acres increase in each case 
and see how the comparison shows up :— 


East of Mississippi River— a 
West of Mississippi River—aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


Farmers east of the Mississippi naturally want to 
know whether the big Texas-Oklahoma acreage is 
likely to be decreased this year. Many say it will; 
many others insist that it will even be increased. The 
surest way on earth to find out would be to have re- 
ports by states from farmers themselves as to the 
farmers’ “intentions to plant” with regard to cotton. 
3ut Congress—our own Southern Congressmen and 
Senators—have decreed that this shall not be done. In 
spite of The Progressive Farmer’s repeated urging that 
this be changed, they have decreed that again this year 
when cotton farmers need light even more than ever 
before, we must “plant in the dark” in blind ignorance 
and find out later whether the acreage is ruinously 
large or moderately large. 


We expect to send marked copies of this article to 
every Southern Senator and Representative and if any 
one of them wishes to tell our readers that he will vote 
to let cotton farmers have an “intentions-to-plant” re- 
port next year, we shall be delighted to print his name. 
Otherwise our indictment stands. 


But as we started out to say, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has just issued as regards 
every important crop except cotton a statement based 
on reports from farmers themselves as to the intended 
increase or decrease in acreage this year as compared 
with last. Letting 100 per cent represent the acreage 
harvested last year, here are the percentages of that 
acreage which farmers expect to plant :— 
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United |Atlan- be ant tee | Vir 
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Irish potatoes ....... 115 113 126 110 115 107 
Sweet potatoes ...... 132 120 148 115 125 104 
Tobacco _ ECE OER 97 107 79 110 125 | 80 


From these reports, it will be seen that there seems 
to be serious danger of an overproduction of peanuts 
this year and our farmers in northeastern North Caro- 
lina and southeastern Virginia, as well as our South 
Carolina farmers who plan to more than double their 
peanut acreage, should take note of this situation. It 
is gratifying to find that both North Carolina and 
South Carolina expect to grow more corn and hay, 
South Carolina’s prospective acreage of hay jumping 
35 per cent—a showing which leads us to congratulate 
our Palmetto State readers. The fast growing popu- 
larity of barley in North Carolina also finds striking 
illustration in a 30 per cent increase in acreage over 


that of last year. A 32 per cent increase in sweet potato 
acreage does not promise well for next fall’s prices. 
Ill 

Coming now to tobacco, an interesting situation pre- 
sents itself. Inthe United States as a whole, the tobacco 
acreage promises to be cut 3.3 per cent. What our 
bright tobacco farmers need to remember, however, is 
that this cut in total tobacco acreage is due entirely to 
a heavy cut in dark, burley, and cigar types of tobacco, 
while of bright tobacco a very heavy increase in acre- 
age and production is forecast. 

For quite a while now dark tobacco has been bringing 
ruinously low prices. In fact, one of the troubles with 
the old Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association 1s 
th t the members who grew dark tobacco received ad- 
vances on the basis of prices twice as high as the asso- 
ciation’s enormous carry-over of dark tobacco can now 
be sold for—and the membership who grew bright to- 
bacco will fail to get the additional payments they 
would have received had it not been for the enormous 
losses the receivers must suffer on dark tobacco sales. 
Of burley tobacco, also, there is a serious overproduc- 
tion. Hence, while Kentucky and Tennessee, growing 
dark and burley types, propose to cut acreage 20 to 25 
per cent, respectively, Georgia, which grows bright 
tobacco, proposes to increase its acreage more than 5) 
per cent, South Carolina 25 per cent, and North Caro- 
lina 10 per cent. Furthermore, while Virginia’s total 
prospective tobacco acreage is reported at 20 per cent 
below last year’s, this cut (as stated in our “Virginia 
Farm News” on another page) is accounted for chiefly 
by the expected 40 per cent cut on acreage of dark 
tobacco. 

For the distinctively bright tobacco states, let us con- 
sider last year’s acreages and this year’s prospective 
increases and see where we get :— 


Acreage Increase, Increase Expected 


State in 1926 percent in acres 1927 acreage 
North Carolina ..... 570,000 10 57,000 627,009 
South Carolina ...... 81,000 25 20,250 101,259 
GOOTHiR ccvcnevccccos 51,100 51 26,061 77,161 
WORMS ecesseuxseus 702,100 103,311 805,411 


Adding together last year’s total acreage of the three 
states we have 702,100 acres, and the total increase in 
acreage of 103,311 acres makes an average increase for 
the total Carolinas-Georgia area of approximately 15 
per cent. 

IV 

What Virginia and Carolina cotton and tobacco grow- 
ers face as they start their 1927 farming therefore, is 
a virtually assured overproduction of both cotton and 
tobacco, their main “money crops.” What then should 
the thoughtful farmer do, the man who loves farming 
and really wants to be a good farmer? 


Should he run off to town? We think not. In the 
first place, there is a slowing down of business in towns 
and it is harder to get work at good wages than it has 
been. So many people have already gone and are yet 
going to the towns, that the unemployment problem 
may be a serious one next winter—serious for thou- 
sands of ex-farmers who must then pay for fuel they 
now get from the woods, for house-rent they now get 
without reckoning its value, and for provisions they 
can now get largely from their own milk cows, gardens, 
potato hills, turnip-patches, and smokehouses, In the 
second place, we are convinced that the tide has been 
running against farming so many years now that it is 
about time for the tide to turn in its favor. It may not 
turn this year (and will not in the case of crops of 
which there is a serious overproduction), but when it 
does turn, agriculture may have year after year of 
fairly good times. 

What we fear is that a lot of good men who realiy 
love farming and farm life are going to quit in 1927 
and 1928, just at the wrong time—just after they have 
managed to live through seven lean years and just be- 
fore seven moderately good, even if not fat, years may 
be ushered in. The man who has no farm and no 
special love for farming may be easily justified in quit- 
ting now; but the man who owns his land or really 
prefers being his own boss on the farm to being some- 
body’s hired man in town—such a man, we believe, had 
better obey the ancient injunction, “Stand still and see 
the salvation of the Lord.” 


Vv 
The net result of studying the present financial and 
econpmic situation should be a decision not to risk too 


much on money crops but to aim rather at making 
every farm self-sustaining, with money crops as the 





“clean surplus,’ and with a fixed determination to 
make plant production plus animal production the per- 
manent rule on every farm instead of plant production 
alone as has so often been the rule on Southern farms 
heretofore. 

As was said last week, we must adopt livestock or 
dairying instead of just trying it. The average cotton 
or tobacco farmer, when prices decline, does not quit 
his standard crop entirely but just makes reasonable 
increases or decreases in acreage as conditions seem to 
justify. So it should be with hogs, cows, or poultry. 
One great trouble with us heretofore has been that 
when hogs or dairy products were high, Southern 
farmers would buy breeding stock at these high prices 
and go into the business just at the time when regular 
dairymen or hog-men were themselves increasing pro- 
duction because of good prices—the net result being 
(1) that prices would soon go down and (2) Southern 
farmers would then sell out their breeding stock at low 
prices, quit the business, and so lose coming and going. 
As we have said before, nobody should go into the dairy 
or hog business just to try them. The only right way 
to go into the livestock business is not just to flirt with 
it once every five or ten years, but deliberately to marry 
it for richer or poorer, for better or worse, for sickness 
or health. 

Vi 


There are two concise mottoes every cotion and to- 
bacco farmer should adopt for 1927 :— 


“First of All, A Good Living at Home!” 

“Food, Feed, and Fertility First!” 
Or perhaps we should put them together and say— 
“First of All, a Good Living at Home—By Putting 
Food, Feed, and Fertility First!” 

The farm is not a place where money can be as easily 
made as in town. On the other hand, it is not a place 
where one can easily fall into the dire want, suffering, 
and destitution which so often overtake the city poor. 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches’—this ancient 
prayer of the psalmist is also the prayer of the coun- 
tryside. Hence, while recognizing the fact that returns 
from money crops do not promise to be good this year, 
it is well to remember that the average thrifty, intelli- 
gent, and economical farmer can achieve the comfort- 
able independence which the English traveler on our 
next page so delightfully reports having found on the 
little Mississippi farm where he spent the night. 

We are anxious to see our North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia cotton and tobacco farmers bet- 
ter their condition in 1927. A full consideration of the 
facts here set forth and a corresponding adjustment of 
this year’s farming practices during this very month 
of April, 1927, will go far toward insuring this result. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 








Answering Presidential Objections to McNary- 
Haugen Bill 


HE bill is unconstitutional. 
Why did the President not leave that decision to 
the Supreme Court, which alone has authority to 
declare a law unconstitutional ? 
2. It is a price-fixing measure. 


Only indirectly, in the same way that 
the tariff, the immigration law, the 
Adamson law and the transportation act 
are price-fixing measures. It is the price- 
boosting effect of these laws that has 
made the McNary-Haugen bill necessary. 

3. The bill covers only a few farm products. 

It applies to those major commodities in which the 
surplus problem has been most acute. Provision 1S 
made for investigation leading to the addition of other 
commodities when necessary. The federal farm board 
is also empowered to assist codperatives dealing with 
any farm crop. 

4. The bill guarantees a profit to packers, retail- 
ers, ete. 

It empowers the board to contract with such agencies 
to withhold the surplus from the market, paying costs 
and losses involved in so doing. The surplus is only a 
small portion of the crop. We are just as much justt- 
fied in assuming that the board will make fair and 
favorable contracts with such agencies as the President 
is in assuming that it will not. 

5. “Dumping” farm products abroad will cause re: 
prisals from other nations. 

Tariff-protected manufacturers are now “dumping” 
products abroad as extensively as we might expect 
farm products to be “dumped” under the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and without dire results—Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago. 
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From the Editor’s Picksack 


Sharing Its Contents With Our Subscribers 


giving an interview with Fred P. Latham, one of 

the South’s best farmers. Here’s what he said— 
and it’s something especially worth remembering this 
year when so many farmers are trying to ffgure out 
how to make the farm pay :— 

“IT know that I can borrow 
money from a farmer if I can 
hear a racket about his house 
before the family gets out of 
mornings. If I can hear cows 
lowing, chickens cackling, or 
hogs grunting near a farm home, 
then I am satisfied that that 
farmer has money and you can’t 
down him.” 

Mr. Latham manifestly believes 
with The Progressive Farmer that for a farmer to suc- 
ceed there must be plant production plus animal pro- 
duction, and not plant production alone. 


iI 


Right in line with that is a quotation from an Okla- 
homa paper outlining Bradford Knapp’s five-plank 
platform of “Safe Farming” :— 


1, A good home garden for every farm family. 

2. Grain for feed for the livestock. 

3. Hay, forage, and pasture for the livestock. ; 

4. Milk, meat, and eggs for the family, all to be raised 
by the farmer on the farm. 

5. Cash crops for sale. 


Pe of all, here’s a clipping from a daily paper 


CLARENCE POE 


As Carl Williams says in commenting on this pro- 
gram :— 

“Most farmers plan their cash crops first. They 
plan them on just as large a scale as the teams and 
labor can work. After that, if there is any land 
left, they think about gardens and poultry, and 
grain and hay for the livestock. 

“Sometimes the cash-crop farmer gets by and 
gets out of debt. More often he doesn’t, for he 
always carries on his back, in addition to all his 
other burdens, the weight of the bills at the feed 
dealer’s and the grocery store. He starts under a 
handicap in the race for prosperity. 

“The ‘Safe Farming’ program reverses this idea. 
Food and feed crops are put first and money crops 
second. By this plan the cash income may be less, 
but the debts which must be paid out of it are also 
less and are much more easily paid.” 


All of which is in line with the truth recently empha- 
sized in these columns: “The man who farms to make 
money often doesn’t even make a living, but the man 
who farms first of all to make a living usually makes 
a living and some money, too.” 

Hil 

Listen now to this clipping from a Virginia county 
farm agent :— 

“Last week while visiting a farmer who has two 
club boys, he said: ‘I have given my boys an acre 
of the best land I have for their corn this year.’ 
Last year I begged and persuaded this same farm- 
er to allow his boys to tend a corn crop, or join 
the club. This year he is such an enthusiast be- 
cause of the boys’ success last year that he is will- 
ing to give them the best he has.” 

It’s a whole lot more important to produce the right 
sort of boys and girls on the farm than to produce any 
other crop. It is indeed gratifying that so many 
fathers and mothers are now sharing their children’s 
enthusiasm for’ club work. 

IV 

A Texas farmer’s remark about codperative market- 
ing is the next one my eye falls on. He writes to his 
cotton marketing association :— 

“I am sending application for membership. I 
am tired helping the speculators and gamblers wear 
their high collars and ride in their fine cars with- 
out working for them.” 

Which reminds us that sometimes officers of codper- 
ative marketing associations are themselves paid too 
much. But in such cases they are our own officials 
and if we speak out as we should, their salaries are 
under our control. Furthermore, while the speculator 
makes money by seeing how much he can make out of 
us, the codperative marketing official makes money by 
seeing how much he can make for us. The better re- 
turns he gets for what he sells for us, the more will- 
ing we are to pay him a fair salary. 
Vv 

Here’s an item from a North Carolina paper:— 

“Tt isn’t much trouble to hold a community 
fair,’ said an Anson County farmer, ‘if one or two 
leaders in the community will decide that the com- 
munity shall have a fair and then do a little per- 
sonal canvassing to get the thing started.’ ” 


Your community ought to have a fair next_ fall. 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








UR Managing Editor, Mr. W. C. Lassetter, 
O uscd to write a department for us entitled 

“The Editor's Picksack.” Since he hasn't 
used this form lately and since he is now away on 
a trip in Mexico and so can’t object, I am going to 
borrow his title for a very appropriate use of my 
own this week. 

This is how I happen to need *it: Last night I 
carried home from the office a basket of old clip- 
pings—some of the most striking things collected 
from a reading of American, English, and Irish 
papers over a considerable period of time—and de- 
cided that the time had come to throw away all 
these clippings which had become worthless or out- 
of-date and share the really worth while ones with 
our readers. A few of these appear herewith. 








And this Anson County farmer’s one-sentence state- 
ment tells how to have one. “Somebody must lead; 
why not you?” 


VI 


Speaking of coéperative effort, the Lincolnton News 
furnishes us this item:— 

“The Daniels community complying with a re- 
quest to meet together Monday morning for the 
purpose of cleaning off the graveyard was sur- 
prised to find that the task was accomplished in 
two hours and a half. It was as fine a body of 
workers as one would want to see. There were no 
loafers and no idlers. Men too old to take an 
active part in the use of the mattock, shovel, and 
fork, gave such service as they could render. Some 
women also helped. Neighbors called to town were 
thoughtful enough to make generous contributions 
to the repair fund. It was a striking illustration 
of what a community can do when it has the com- 
munity spirit, and when it is not afraid to use it.” 
There are enough good folks in almost any neigh- 

borhood to do jobs like this if somebody will only take 
the lead in getting the movement started. 


Vil 


Here’s another form of farmer-coéperation which 
might well become more general. I quote from a dis- 
patch in a daily paper :— 

“The farmers of this community have a codép- 
erative spraying association. The membership fee 
is $10 per member, which covers cost of spraying 
equipment, consisting of gasoline engine, one 125- 
pound pressure sprayer, with necessary hose pipes, 
mounted on a one-horse wagon. It is estimated 
that the equipment now in hand can take care of 
fifty average home orchards.” 


Vill 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal preaches sound 
doctrine when it says :— 

“Politics should not enter the department of 
health, the department of agriculture, or the de- 
partment of education.” . 

All these officers should be elected by boards of ex- 
perts, solely for reasons of efficiency, and never for 
political considerations. 

IX 

It is always important to remember that along with 
all the failure of the farm to make such profits as 
other occupations may offer, it is yet a place on which 
by thrift and economy any healthy family can live in 
genuine independence and comfort—and perhaps no- 
where in the world more easily than right here in 
Dixie. As an illustration of this fact, let us quote 
from an article by an English traveler who made a 








{ POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “APRIL” | 


HE joy of the season literally thrills and 
throbs in these exultant lines:— 


April is here! 

There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
{ There’s a flock of wings of heaven’s own blue; { 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west: 
f April is here! 


’ —Selected. 














walking trip through the Southern States and wrote of 
his experiences to the Manufacturers’ Record :— 

“In many houses in the South where I appeared 
almost in the guise of a tramp I was welcomed in 
a manner that would have dignified a Chesterfield 
and with an honesty that would have shamed him. 
I found in the most unexpected places a surprising 
gentility, a refinement of speech and manner, that 
seemed to have come from nowhere. For exam- 
ple, one hot afternoon in Mississippi I passed a 
roadside cabin and stopped to get a drink of water. 
The owner and his wife were sitting on the veran- 
da enjoying that greatest luxury on earth, a well- 
earned rest. We entered into conversation and 
finally the man asked me to spend the night with 
them in the most delicately graceful manner I have 
ever encountered. Turning to his wife he said in 
a stage whisper which was meant for my ears, too, 
‘Do you think we could persuade the gentleman to 
spend the night with us?’ and then said to me he 
hoped to hear more of my travels, as it was like 
taking a trip around the world. 


“Within half an hour I sat down to a supper 
which Lucullus himself would not have sniffed at 
—cornbread, baked sweet potatoes, butter, sweet 
milk, buttermilk, a melon, honey, figs, preserves, 
and the hot biscuits and coffee which at so many 
American tables are grace before meat and bene- 
diction after it. 

“My host told me that everything on the table 
except the coffee was grown on his own place and 
by himself. He could also have clothed himself 
with cotton of his own cultivation. Fuel, too, was 
abundant and at hand, although not much of it was 
needed. The man was not only independent as re- 
gards the satisfying of his physical needs, but the 
time and energy required in satisfying them were 
less than in any other land I know.” 


Four things interest and please us about this English 
traveler’s letter, as follows :— 

1. His tribute to the fine courtesy and hospitality 
of our Southern farm folks. 

2. His tribute to the good cooking of Southern 
farm women. 

3. His recognition of the remarkable independence 
which the “live-at-home” farmer may achieve. 

4. His declaration that such independence may be 
achieved more easily here in Dixie than in probably 
any other land. 

All of which are facts well worth thinking about. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
“Food for the Soul” 


i Southern farmer knows he ought to buy 











some garden seed each spring. Why not also 

recognize the duty of buying a few flower-seed 
also? Mohammed’s fine thought on this point deserves 
the frequent republication we have given it :— 


“He that hath two cakes of bread, let him sell 
one of them for flowers of the narcissus; for bread 
is food for the body, but the narcissus is food for 
the soul!” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Bird Mysteries 


r YOU wish a quarter-hour of perfectly delightful 
reading, get a copy of the March American Maga- 

sine and read “Migration: The Mystery and the 
Wonder of It,” by that fascinating writer on outdoors 
in the South, Archibald Rutledge. What Mr. Rutledge 
says in this article about the migration of birds should 
be read aloud at every Southern farm fireside. 














A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


BELIEVE in Tomorrow. I believe in Tomorrow 

because it is unspoiled. I have not, nor has any one, 

yet written on it with the grimy finger of folly or 
selfishness of sin. No wars have been fought in To- 
morrow. No child has been whipped in Tomorrow. 
No oath or obscene word has been spoken in Tomor- 
row. No lie has been told or dishonest deed done in 
Tomorrow. No man has treacherously failed a friend 
in Tomorrow. No workman has been underpaid, nor 
has any laborer shirked his task in Tomorrow. No 
children have been slowly executed in body and spirit 
by the awful guillotine of the slums in Tomorrow. It 
is one clean and beautiful day, the day on which dreams 
come true, on which the impossible things will yet be 
done, on which I shall have the nerve and the will to 
be and to do that which was too much for me in the 
grim battle or Today. I believe in Tomorrow.—P. R. 
Hayward. 
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LANTS and animals both require food, Let us 
Pras by comparing the living animal with the 

living plant, in respect to a properly balanced 
ration—animal food and plant food. 

1. Animal Food Like Plant Food Must Be Bal- 
anced.—Keeping in mind that ammonia, nitrogen, 
and protein are, to an extent, interchangeable or con- 
vertible, few farmers, in compounding a plant food, 
would expect to “put one over” on nature by substitut- 
ing phosphorus for nitrogen, simply because it is 
cheaper. Yet we find plenty of farmers trying to sub- 
stitute corn for fish meal or tankage—carbohydrates 
for protein—in a hog feed. And of course they fail. 
It is indeed a peculiar fact that farmers will pay mil- 
lions for high-priced fertilizer to put under crops, the 
profit from which is doubtful and often long delayed, 
and yet will begrudge the comparatively small sum 
needed for buying fish meal or tankage to balance corn 
for hogs, the return from which is quicker and prob- 
ably greater. E 

2. Pig’s Stomach Suits Concentrates; Steer’s 
Roughage.—Though a feed may be so properly bal- 
anced as to form an ideal nutritive ratio, it may be so 
bulky that satisfactory gains are impossible. Surely when 
we remember that the pig has a stomach-capacity of 
about two gallons, we should not expect it to compete in 
the production of meat from hay with the steer whose 
stomach capacity is over 40 gallons! 
Each has his place in Nature’s scheme, 
and each excels the other in one way. 
The hog excels in the use of concen- 
trates. The steer excels in the use of 
voughage. 

3. Net Profits, Not Cheapness of 
Gains, the Ideal—\Ve must also get 
away from mistaken notions about the 
use of soybeans and pastures for cheap- 
ening gains. Makeshifts such as plant- 
ing soybeans to be hogged down are 
relied on with a view to cheapening 
gains, although it has been amply prov- 
ed by four years’ tests at three North 
Carolina branch experiment stations 
and three years’ average at the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station, that soils 
capable of producing 30 bushels of 
corn per acre, will produce from 1% 
to twice as much grain when planted to corn as when 
planted to soybeans. 


4. Feed Values Lost When Hogs Are Not Gain- 
ing.—Potential profits running into millions of dol- 
lars are sacrificed annually through depending on pas- 
ture to supply a large proportion of the feed for hogs 
intended for sale as pork. There should be pasture by 
all means; the local county agent can tell better than 
I can what clovers and grasses you should use in your 
county. But the greatest value of a pasture lies, I 
believe in:— 

1. Its ability to go a long way toward maintaining the 
breeding herd; 

2. Its health-maintaining qualities; and— 


3. Its aid in sanitation through the occasional breaking 
of the land for the purpose of renewing the pasture, 


Mainly as a result of too great dependence on pas- 
ture, many farms are keeping three times as many 
hogs as are justified by the quantity of 
corn raised on those farms. Pasture 


By W. W. SHAY 


Swine Specialist, North Carolina State College 








F WE want to make some money on hogs, let’s 
listen to Shay. Shay is an educated, success- 
ful, practical farmer who made such a success 
raising hogs that the North Carolina Agricultural 
College made him its “hog man” and he hasn’t done 
anything but “think hogs” for 10 or 20 years. And 
now the “Shay System” for hog raising is making 
him famous. Twelve brood sows whose pigs are 
managed according to that system will produce two 
carloads of fat hogs annually, worth from $3,500 
to $4,000. ; 
This article by Mr. Shay tells how to do the 
feeding and in a later article he will discuss the 
marketing. 








Results.—At 10 cents per pound, the one hog has paid 
$1.20 for 40 pounds of feed, while during the same length of 
time, four hogs that have likewise eaten 40 pounds of feed 
altogether have paid nothing for feed. j 


It does not matter whether the 1 per cent “mainte- 
nance ration” comes from the crib or the pasture, it is 





EIGHT PIGS OWNED BY F. E. BOST, CATAWBA COUNTY, N. 

The above pigs gained 2,138 pounds in 124 days. 

of age, and during the four months from the time they averaged 47 pounds each at 56 days 
old until they were 180 days old, they made a profit over the cost of feed amounting to 
$168.89, which was an average of $21.11 per pig. 
have been kept at less cost—but how could the feeding have been changed to increase the 
profit?) That they were full fed is indicated by the average daily gain of 2.15 pounds per pig. 


approximately only a one-fourth ration for a hog, and 
as such has value; but the only way to collect its full 
value from a pork hog, is to give him the other three- 
fourths of a full ration. 


5. Time Is the Measure of Profit—It has been 
proved over and over again that other things being 
equal, rapid gains are usually cheap gains. Suppose 
we should even assume that the limited feeding of con- 
centrates on pasture will result in gains at the rate of 
34 pound per day at a cost of 6 cents per pound, and 
that full feeding will produce 1%4 pounds daily gain at 
a cost of 7 cents per pound. 


At the end of 100 days we have the following :— 
Gains 


For Slow 
75 pounds gain at 6 cents cost........... -+-$ 4.50 
75 pounds sold for 12 cents equals .......... 9.00 
Net profit ..ccccsccccce pce taanahasesackn $4.50 


There are many ways in which they could 


The Progressive F&.-mer 


‘The Right Way to Feed Hogs 


The “Shay System” Will Help Us Win That Extra $500 a Year 


For Quick Gains 





150 pounds gain at 7 cents COSt ....secccveess $10.50 

150 pounds sold for 12 cents equals .......... 18.00 
TRUE OE sccacsucousseukeeys sd eawsesetgs $7.50 
Increase of quick gains over slow...... 3.00 


Per cent of extra profit on quick gains, 66. 


Figure out the gains at 10 cents per pound and the 
profit would be increased 50 per cent by full feeding, 
Figure out the gains at 8 cents per pound and the profit 


‘is exactly the same—$1.50. 


6. Facts About Soybeans.—There are three facts 
to consider about soybeans :— 

1, On land of medium fertility soybeans produce only 
from one-half to two-thirds as much grain as corn. 


2. Soybeans also produce an undesirable carcass, which 
is graded as “oily” or “soft”? and penalized accordingly, 
either $2 or $3 per 100 pounds, by the packer. 


3. If we use sOybeans as a source of protein for market 
hogs (owing to the time of year they are available) we 
must sell in winter when prices are lower. 

Reference to the chart showing the seasonal trend of 
hog prices snows that a carload of 16,000 pounds of 
prime hogs sold during December average $3 per 100 
pounds less, or ‘$320 less per car, than a similar car 
sold during September. If, however, they have been 
made “soft” through the use of soybeans, and in conse- 
quence are penalized another $2 per 100 pounds, the 
difference in the prices received for the two cars is $4 
per 100 pounds, or $640 on a 16,000- 
pound car. In case they are “oily,” the 
discrepancy increases to $5 per 100 
pounds; $10 on a 200-pound hog, or 
$800 on a 16,000-pound car, not to 
mention the smaller amount of gains 
made by that manner of feeding. In- 
stead of using soybeans and suffering 
such results, protein sufficient to bal- 
ance corn can be supplied in the form 
of fish meal or tankage at a cost of 
$1.25 per 100 pounds gain—but it 
wouldn’t be home-grown! 


Ee. 7. Consider Pounds of Pork Per 


They averaged 314 pounds at six months 


Acre and Net Yields Per .Day of 
Human Labor.—In the final analysis, 
soil fertility is the prime factor in the 
cost of producing pork. In hogging 
down crops, the result should be com- 
puted in terms of pork per acre, the 
same as the yield of cotton and tobacco are computed. 
It is then possible to compare the net returns from 
each project by deducting the cost of production per 
acre from the gross returns per acre—and dividing the 
result by the number of days of man labor devoted to 
the project. Unless the last is done, the result is mis- 
leading. Land that will yield 1,150 pounds of seed cot- 
ton, yielding 414 pounds of lint, per acre, will also 
yield 30 bushels of corn per acre. The corn, properly 
supplemented with fish meal at a cost of $5.44, will 
produce 457 pounds of gain on hogs. The profit per 
acre from the cotton will be approximately twice that 
from the corn converted into pork, but the profit per 
day of human labor devoted to the production of the 
corn will be approximately twice that from the cotton. 


Another way of looking at it: It is possible to pro- 
duce as many pounds of pork per acre of land as the 
same land will produce in cotton—and 
the pork, when produced and marketed 








gains are too slow for profit. 


Let’s remember this: The dairy cow 
pays for her feed with milk, the hen 


avith dhe eee Meek outed OLLOWING is a list of free farmers’ bulletins that will help raise 
teen oo wen aoe better hogs and more of them at less cost by proper management, care, 
and feeding:— 


labor, but the only way in which a hog 
can pay is through gain in weight. 
Consequently, on that day during which 
no gains are made, the feed eaten is 
not paid for. 


Feed sufficient to maintain a hog for 
24 hours with neither gain or loss of 
weight, is known as a “maintenance 
ration,” and is computed at 1 per cent 
of the live weight of the animal—1 
pound of feed for each 100 pounds of 
hog—just to keep the hog living with- 
out loss. 

Now let’s make a comparison :— 

Maintenance Ration for Four Hogs.—Four 


100-pound hogs fed 4 pounds daily for a a. Ese ciceses 


period of 10 days, would eat 40 pounds of 
feed, and at the end of that time still weigh 
400 pounds. Nothing is changed but the 


Quick Gains Ration for One Hog.—One 
100-pound hog is fed 4 pounds of feed daily 


for 10 days, at the end of which time it Name ceases 


has eaten 40 pounds of feed and weighs 


730—Castration of Hogs. 

781—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 

834—Hog Cholera. 

874—Swine Management. 

906—Self Feeders for Hogs. 

926—Some Common Disinfectants. 

951—Hog Pastures for Southern States. 

96—A Simple Hog Breeding Crate. 

985—Systems of Hog Farming in South- 
eastern States. 

1018—Swine Plague. 


eee eee Peer Eee reCereereerrrrrg eee eee eee eneeeeene 


BULLETINS ON HOG RAISING 


and Canning. 
1263—Breeds of Swine. 
1437—Swine Production. 


1487—Practical Hog Houses. 
1490—Hog Lot Equipment. 


Sows and Litters. 


Put an X-mark opposite the names of bulletins you need most, not more 
than six or eight, and fill in the following blank and mail to your Congress- 
man, Senator, or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
date. I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark 
in the above list. 


1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange. : : 
1135—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. er Lands’ program”—this will be the 
118—Pork on the Farm: Killing, Curing, 


1455—Fitting, Showing, and Judging Hogs. 


1504—Self-Feeding Versus Hand Feeding 


SOPH Ree emer e een eee eee eeeeeeeee seer 


according to the system advocated in 
this article during 1926 returned an 
average profit of 6 cents per pound. 
Compare that with net profits on cotton. 


Editor’s Note.—‘“A_ soil-building crop 
with or after every soil-robbing crop as 
a part of our spring and summer ‘Rich- 


subject of next week’s ‘$500 a Year 
More” article. Our Managing Editor, 
W. C. Lassetter, will write it. 


ee) 


BOUT 13 years ago The Progres- 
sive Farmer originated the idea 
and issued the first “Reference 

Special” ever issued by an American 
farm paper. Our Annual Reference 
Specials issued in February of each 
year since have proved so exceedingly 
useful and popular that several other 
Standard Farm Papers have adopted 
the same plan. On March 5 the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of New York issued 
a 40-page Reference Special and on 
March 12 The Farmer, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, issued a 60-page Reference Spe- 





112 pounds. 








cial. 
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Quality Features of the world’s 
most popular gear-shift truck/ 


Chevrolet is the world’s most popular 
gear-shift truck because it offers, at 
amazingly low prices, scores of quality 
features not found on any other haul- 
age unit in the low price field. 


These all contribute to the modern 
design which has made Chevrolet 
Trucks famous the world over for de- 
pendable, economical transportation, 
slow depreciation, handling ease and 
driving comfort. Included in the list 
are numerous recent mechanical im- 
provements of the utmost importance, 
such as—AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner to protect the motor from ex- 
cessive wear and to maintain at its 
peak efficiency the smooth, effortless 
power for which Chevrolet’s motor 
has long been famous. 


Other new features are an improved 
transmission and new gear-shift lever; 
a new and more conveniently located 
emergency brake; crowned fenders; 
a new radiator of greater cooling ca- 
pacity; a new 17-inch steering wheel 


—and even bullet-ttype headlamps 
have been added to give a distinctive 
touch of smartness. 


These are but a few of the many new 
quality features offered you in Chev- 
rolet Trucks—in addition tothe 6-inch 
channel steel frame, super-rugged rear 
axle, oversize brakes, semi-elliptic 
springs set parallel to the load, and 
numerous other examples of truck- 
type construction that long ago swept 
Chevrolet to unrivalled sales leader- 
ship in the field of gear-shift trucks. 


If you want the utmost in commercial 
transportation combined with true 
economy, see the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. Have him show you why 
Chevrolet Trucks have been thechoice 
of so many thousands of buyers— 
from men who operate only a single 
unit, to large companies which main- 
tain huge fleets. Have him give youa 
trial load demonstration—have him 
prove the advantages of buying a 
Chevrolet Truck! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


‘Stake Body “O80 


yaa $495 Chassis 


1-Ton Truck $755 


Panel Body 


¥4-Ton Truck $ 3 9 5 


pen eG 10 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


In addition to these low prices, Chevrolet’s delivered prices 


include the lowest handling and financing charges available. 
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f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 


1-Ton Truck complete 
with Stake Body 


fer Ecor comical Transportation 
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Modern Vacuum 
tank assures con- 
stant supply of 
gasoline to the 
carburetor on 
every grade. 


A new AC Air 
Cleaner prevents 
dirt and grit getting 
inside the motor 
assuring longer life. 


A modern, 3-speed 
transmission pro- 
vides proper gear 
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The Famous Chevrolet 
valve-in-head motor has 

en made even more de- 
pendable--with even great- 
er operating economy. 




















ratiosformaximum 
power under every 
condition. 





































The rugged Chevrolet rear axle possesses spe 
cbundent strength and stamina for the 


viest haulage duty—giving faultless 


lormance under every condition. 


Worlds Largest Builder 


The instrument panel is en 
iently located andis complete with 
edometer, oil gauge, ammeter, 








The new AC Oil 
Filter removes all 
foreign particles 
from the crankcase 
oil—providing for 
fewer oil changse 
ag longer engine 
ife. 































Heavy, extra-leaved semi-elliptic springs 


setparalleltotheframe—effectivelycushion 
the load and chassis against road shocks. 


ap Me FA RRA TR RE RE 


of Gear-shift 


Trucks. 
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A husky, 6” channel steel frame is a 
contributing factor to the long life and 
fauld performance of Chevrolet 


Trucks | 
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A PICTURE worth study- 
ing! Here is a spur 
track running out into a piece 
of sorry, sandy, Wake Coun- 
ty land. The box cars, the 
gangways, the scoop shovel, 
the mules, and the big raw 
sand bank on the right—all 
show plainly enough what is 
going on. Somebody is load- 
ing this real estate into box 
cars and shipping it away to 
be sold. Oh, no indeed; it is 
not being shipped to towns to 
go into building mortar nor 
to the highway commission to 
go into concrete roads. It is 
being shipped away to the 
factory where it is put into 
fertilizer sacks and sold to 
farmers. 

We needn’t swear at the 
fertilizer folks; they wouldn't 
sell the sand if farmers didn’t 
buy it. And likely as not the 
fertilizer people would be mighty glad to 
get rid of the job of buying and hauling 
and mixing and sacking and selling and 
shipping all this dirt, anyway. We just 
do not have to buy all this sacked real 
estate and pay for it by the pound or 
ton unless we choose to. 

Now let’s think a little bit about the 
real meaning of what is shown and sug- 
gested by this unusual picture. The 
man who has the contract loads five or 
six cars of sand in a day. He gets $20 
a car for loading. Then freight to the 
factory must be paid. At the factory 
the sand is again handled. From 400 to 
600 pounds of this “filler” is used per 
ton of fertilizer, and this, of course, re- 
quires mixing and extra sacks. Then it 
is shipped to the consumer and this again 


calls for freight charges. When the 
farmer hauls four tons of this fertilizer 
from the car or warehouse to his home, 
he has hauled three tons of fertilizer 
and one ton of sand. Of course, in all 
these transactions the consumer, as usual, 
pays the cost. Do we get our money’s 
worth ? 

It is difficult to compute this tremen- 
dous financial drain upon Southern farm- 
ing. In 1926, Georgia, the biggest user. 
of cotton fertilizer of all the Southern 
states, stood at the head with 496,910 
tons used for cotton alone. In 1926, 
North Carolina used 599,240 tons on cot- 
ton and tobacco alone. For the year 
ending June 30, 1926, North Carolina’s 
total fertilizer tonnage for all crops was 
1,213,176 tons. If the use of this sand 





filler adds as much as $2.50 a ton to the 
cost of fertilizer, then North Carolina's 
sand tax last year was $3,000,000; if the 
filler adds $5 a ton to the cost, the sand 
tax was $6,000,000. In the tonnage of fer- 
tilizer used on all crops in 1926, the 
11 Southern states rank as follows :— 





1. North Carona occccitcccceses 1,213,176 

2. Beate Cerone o.cscicssicesves 840,955 

i IEE occurences cceokce se nesa ue 775,159 

4. Alabama 

5. Florida 

6. Virginia 

Fe TMI ccs xk apiectascucensas 280,010 

© PORMORRO: csiccsccnccecicesases 155,248 

OD, BORABGRE ccccvecideccsessessves 135,743 

BO Pee Ges casacvecss wedkeseavect 135,000 

BE SNE caus cdeuscwcancusess - 114,922 
TONAL SOME Soi kecscsbancews +» 4,936,437 


If the cost of sand filler in all this 


The Progressive Farmer 


se Only High Grade Fertilizers 


Why Should We Buy Real Estate By the Pound When We Already Have It By the Acre? 


tonnage ranges from $2.50 to 
$5 a ton, then these 11 states 
in 1926 spent from $12,000,000 
to $24,000,000 in buying real 
estate by the pound when they 
already had it by the acre. 
That is “dirt farming” with a 
vengeance. Does it pay? 

What is the lesson? It is 
this: Buy only high-grade fer- 
tilizers. The higher the grade 
of goods, the less filler we 
buy; the lower the grade of 
goods, the more filler we buy. 
For exactly the same amount 
of plant food we pay a higher 
price when it comes in low- 
grade goods. The one right 
way to buy fertilizer is to pay 
for the plant food a given 
quantity of fertilizer contains 
and for nothing that does not 
contain plant food. Most 
farmers have more dirt al- 
ready than they can use to 
best advantage and it is better dirt, 
too, than the kind that comes in fertil- 
izer sacks. There can be little doubt— 
indeed, it is practically certain—that not 
a few farmers who are now reading 
these lines and looking at the picture, 
will this spring buy and haul home, if 
they have not already done so, some of 
the very dirt that is now being loaded 
on these three ears. And they will pay 
for the loading, and the freight to the 
factory, and the hauling and mixing and 
sacking and loading again on the car, 
and ‘again the freight from the factory. 
All this good money they will pay out 
for dirt by the pound when they already 
have better dirt by the acre. 

Again, let us ask, Does this sort of 
“dirt farming” pay? 


Why Did the ‘Tobacco Association Fail? 


Receiver James H. Pou Names Seven Major Mistakes That Were 


“ 


AM confident the Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Association would have 
been a success if the policies advocated by 
The Progressive Farmer had been fol- 
lowed.” So writes a Virginia. reader in 
renewing his subscription, and referring 
to our recent review of the tobacco asso- 
ciation record. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
turn to a statement just made by Mr. 
James H. Pou, one of the receivers of 
the association, who has made a very 
able, thoroughgoing, and unbiased study 
of the whole career of the association. 
He was employed as special attorney for 
the association in some important cases 
while it was still functioning, has been a 
close student of it all along, and has 
learned its history from A to Z as one 
of the receivers. Here is his statement :— 


“My own opinion is that the principles 
of codperative marketing are correct. I 
do not think there was any necessity for 
the association to have gone on the rocks. 
Different management might have pre- 
vented this disaster. 


“The old association made several car- 
dinal blunders. I will mention some of 
those mistakes, for it may be worth while 
if there should ever be an attempt to re- 
organize. 


“The first mistake I think was the or- 
ganising over and beyond state lines. 
South Carolina should have had its own 
association; North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia should have had at least two asso- 
ciations each—the bright belt in Eastern 
North Carolina, and the old belt in West- 
ern North Carolina. Virginia should 


have had a bright-belt association, and 
a dark-fired association, and possibly it 
should have had a third, a sun-cured as- 
This arrangement would have 


sociation. 


segregated into various associations the 
kinds of tobacco grown in those sections. 
The local personal touch would have been 
preserved to a much greater degree; and 
the growers would have seen from day 
to day, rather than from annual meeting 
to annual meeting, how their association 
was being managed. The smaller asso- 
ciations would doubtless have found it to 
their advantage to have discussed, and in 
many instances adopted, a uniform line 
of policy when the same conditions af- 
fected all branches of the tobacco trade. 
But they would have preserved their Io- 
cal identities and have had a more inti- 
mate knowledge of, and oversight over, 
expenditures and administrations. 

“Second, I think the policy of greater 
publicity should have been adopted. I be- 
lieve in having no secrets and in turning 
the light on everything. 

“Third, the old association was too lib- 
eral in spending money. And it bought 
through subsidiary corporations ware- 
houses when it would have been much 
better for it to have leased the same, and 
it paid much beyond value for many 
warehouses. 

“Fourth, the association paid too little 
attention to local customs and conditions. 


“Fifth, the sign-up was unfortunate. 


Inducements were held out to impover- 
ished men to pool their tobacco when 
the conditions of those men made it im- 
possible for them to wait. These men 
were from the beginning doomed to dis- 
‘appointment, and they suffered very great 
inconvenience. The association ought not 
to have encouraged, and should hardly 
have permitted, such a man to pool his 
tobacco, when it knew the conditions were 
such that he and his family could not 
wait for the orderly marketing of his 
crop. These men were forced to leave the 
association or to see their families act- 
ually suffer. 


“Sixth, I doubt if one-half of the pro- 


ducers in North Carolina ever really 
signed the marketing agreement. Can- 


vassers were paid by the ‘head,’ and in 
some instances men signed for consider- 
able tobacco production who had quit pro- 
ducing tobacco, and had gone to sawmill- 
ing, to storekeeping, or raising of other 
crops than tobacco. 


“But the association might have sur- 
vived all these mistakes, had it not en- 
tered into the unfortunate contract with 
Messrs. Watkins, Patterson, and others, 
for the redrying of its product. This con- 
tract is now-the subject of litigation in 
Virginia and I prefer not to discuss it in 





C. L. Newman. 
How James 


Reported by County Agents. 





NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


How to Get Richer Lands in 1927—By W. C. Lassetter. 
How Swearingen and Smith Beat All South Carolina Growing Cotton—By 


A. Patterson Beat All the South Growing Fine Corn. 
How North Carolina Counties Have Been Progressing Agriculturally — As 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clarence Poe. 
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Made 


detail. This contract, in my opinion, was 
fatal; and the assoctation had no chance 
to survive after it was made. 

“Seventh, the contract between the as- 
sociation and its members was not fair 
to the latter. They were separated too 
completely from their property. Their 
individual rights were first submerged 
and then ignored. 

“There were a number of other minor 
mistakes made, which I will not mention. 
The above are enough. They would have 
destroyed any association. If an associa- 
tion be hereafter formed, care should be 
taken to avoid these mistakes. Other- 
wise, the same fate will befall it. And it 
is to be noted that very soon after the 
old association was organized many of 
its members became dissatisfied, disloyal, 
and showed active hostility. This would 
not have been fatal or so general had it 
not been for many obvious mistakes of 
the association. Any association hereaf- 
ter formed should provide some fair and 
reasonable method for withdrawal of dis- 
satisfied members; or provide that a 
member may pool a certain quantity of 
his tobacco, but not all. Possibly both 
of these provisos should be included.” 


| SIZE OF BED FOR POTATOES 


“VY HAT sized hotbed will it take to 
bed out five bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes?” 

The standard width of a hotbed is 6 
feet. It takes approximately 18 square 
feet of space to properly bed 1 bushel of 
seed potatoes. Therefore, 3 feet of space 
across the width of a bed, or 6 by 3 feet 
will be required for each bushel, or 
a bed 6 feet wide and 15 feet long for 
5 bushels. 











L. A. NIVEN. 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 

















4 ED Baby Chicks Too Soon.—I 


made the mistake of feeding my 
baby chicks before they were 47 hours 
old and several of them died. I made a 
post mortem examination and found I 
had fed them before the yolk had been 
used up. MRS. G. M. 

Removed Concrete Forms Too Soon. 
—In making the concrete pillars for 
our house we removed the frame too 
soon. The concrete was so soft it crum- 
bled and fell. And because we did not 
run a thin flat instrument down the in- 
side of the frame to make the concrete 
settle smooth at the sides, we had much 
plastering to do to make a smooth sur- 
face. BE: &. 


Too Many Breeds of Poultry. — | 
have tried to keep too many breeds of 
poultry. Had I been content with one 
good flock, they could have had abun- 
dant free range, but I have to pen them 
all in order to prevent the breeds mixing. 

MES. RC. Fi: 


Didn’t Feed Chickens in Summer.— 
I fed my chickens heavily during the 
winter and spring, and when summer 
came with an abundance of grasshoppers, 
bugs, green feeds, and fruits, I quit feed- 
ing them, thinking that they could easily 
gather their food. They may have gath- 
ered some, but not enough to keep up 
egg production. They quit laying and 
didn’t begin laying again until I had fed 
them heavily again for two months or 
more. They also ruined my garden and 
climbed the peach trees eating the peach- 
es before they were rine, and destroyed 
more than proper feed would have cost. 
Now I feed my hens all the year round. 
They lay, the peaches get ripe, and the 
garden flourishes unmolested. 


MRS. B. D. M. 


Failure to Spray Cost Trees and 
Money.— We pruned and cultivated 
our orchard but did not spray. We lost 
trees from scale and money because our 
apples were not salable. Many bushels 
rotted each year. Apples that did not 
rot were rough. This year we are using 
a good spraying outfit. We buy our 
spraying material from our county agent 
and follow his advice. W. H. B. 


Tires Not Kept Properly Inflated.— 
I have been forced to buy new tires for 
my “flivver’ several months before I 
would otherwise have, simply because I 
failed to keep them properly inflated. It 
may seem troublesome to gauge- the 
pressure at frequent intervals, but it will 
be time well spent. W. A. M. 

Let Dry Mash Get Wet.—My hop- 
pers of dry mash, sitting around the 
yard, were not weather-proof and the 
damp mash soured. I didn’t know it 
and the chickens soon became sick from 
eating the fermenting stuff and I lost 
quite a number. It pays to keep your 
dry mash dry! L. FT. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Gopgright 1927 by 

















“I don’t judge other folks. I skinned 
my knuckle once a-pullin’ carpet tacks, 
en’ I would have said a cuss word if I'd 
knowed any.” 


“A man wants a woman that’s gooder ‘| 
“i n’ he is but he can’t love one that’s | 
». smarter ’n he is.” 
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“A Truly Great Car . @ ad 
No Doubt About It” 






































There is true satisfaction in a car that you 
can buy with confidence, own with pride. 


And proved on the Proving Ground .. 
proved in the trials of months and miles . . ‘ 
proved by the unerring evidence of ever in- 
creasing popularity and owner praise. . 


Oldsmobile assures you brilliant perform- 
ance, thrift and long life, comfort and beauty 
. - lasting satisfaction. 


But get behind the wheel; your own experi- 
ence is the final proof. 


See it yourself . . drive it yourself . . know it 


yourself ..and then you too will say... 


“Here is a truly great car..no doubt about it!” 


L-Head Six-Cylinder Engine . . Four-Wheel Brakes 
- - Crankcase Ventilation with Dual Air Cleaning 
and Oil Filter (only 3 to 4 oil changes ayear) Harmonic Bal- 
ancer .. Two-Way Cooling .. Three-Way Pressure 
Lubrication . . Honed Cylinders . . High-Velocity, 
Hot-Section Manifold . . Double-Valve Springs . . 
Silent Timing Chain.. Full Automatic Spark Control 
. « Thermostatic Charging Control .. 30x5.25 Bal- 


FEATURES « ¢ «¢ 


ry y 





loon Tires . . Double-Offset, Low-Gravity Frame. . 
Easy-Shift Transmission . . Twin-Beam Headlights, 
Controlled from Steering Wheel . . Chromium Per- 
manent-LustrePlating.. Duco Finish.. Body by Fisher 


7 y 7 7 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN #950 F. O. B. LANSING 
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tm days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 


as FARM ER 


purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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The Progressive Farme: 


The McNary-Haugen Bill and Cotton 


Dr. Kilgore Explains Proposed Methods of Operation 


ANY farmers are asking for further 
information as to how the McNary- 
Haugen Bill would have operated if 
President Coolidge had not vetoed it, or 
if it should later become a law anyhow. 


Dr. B. W. Kilgore, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Cot- 
ton Growers’ Exchange, answers some of 
these questions as follows :— 


1 


“The cotton manufacturers generally 
opposed the farm relief bill because of 
the fear of the possible dumping of sur- 
plus cotton on foreign markets at lower 
prices than it would be sold to our home 
manufacturers, and to the equalization 
fee as making this possible. How about 
this?” 

Answer: This fear is entirely without 
foundation. As there is no tariff on cot- 
ton there could be no dumping of surplus 
or other cotton on foreign markets at 
lower prices than would prevail on our 
domestic markets. Certainly there is no 
thought in the minds of those advocating 
this form of legislation that it would op- 
erate in this way as regards cotton, and 
I cannot conceive how it could op- 


erate so that there would be any price 
advantage for foreign spinners over do- 
mestic spinners. In other words, the re- 
lative price of cotton on home and for- 
eign markets would be the same under 
the McNary-Haugen bill principle as 
exists at present. The equalization fee 
could not be used or applied in any way 
that would change this present relation- 
ship of foreign and domestic prices. Any 
effect that it may have upon the price of 
cotton to the spinner would be equal 
whether cotton was consumed at home or 
exported. As around 60 per cent of 
American production of cotton goes to 
foreign countries, there could be no in- 
ducement for the sale of our surplus cot- 
ton to foreign markets at a lower price 
than to home markets. 
Il 


“It is stated that the purpose of the 
equalization fee is to furnish a stabiliza- 
tion fund provided by the grower him- 
self for buying and carrying the surplus 
und so act as a restraint on production. 
How can it hold the acreage in check?” 

Answer: Will not the bringing about 
of a more nearly uniform price for cot- 
ton, as it is the purpose of this legisla- 
tion to do, bring about at the same time 


a more nearly uniform production? Or 
to put it in another way, will the stabili- 
zation of price of cotton, within reason- 
able limits, bring about a stabilization of 
production? There would be two power- 
ful factors in the operation of the meas- 
ures which would tend to make these con- 
ditions effective. These are :— 

1. The equalization fee which would be 
paid by every grower im proportion to 
his production. This equalization fee 
would in most likelihood be a variable 
one; that is, a small fee when there 
was a small acreage planted with 
the prospect of no surplus, or only a 
small surplus production, and a much 
larger equalization fee when there was a 
large acreage and an indicated large sur- 
plus production. In this way there would 
be raised a larger capital or stabilization 
fund for cotton for handling the surplus 
in years of larger production. 


2. The second and perhaps the most 
powerful factor in influencing production 
would be the price at which the surplus 
already stored in the hands of the selected 
operating agencies would be turned back 
on the market. The producers would 
know that they owned the surplus already 
on hand because of having contributed to 


the stabilization fund in proportion to 
their production for buying and holding 
it A largely increased acreage and pro- 
duction would lower the price of the sur- 
plus they already owned, as well as of 
the crop to be produced. 


ill 


“Could the Federal Farm Board be any 
more effective than existing agricultural 
agencies in cautioning farmers not to 
overplant cotton in years like the present 
one?” 

Answer: The Federal Farm Board 
would be in position to announce the ap- 
proximate needs of American cotton for 
world consumption, and the acreage that 
would need to be planted, on an average, 
to provide this volume of cotton along 
with the surplus and the carry-over. If 
an acreage largely in excess of that sug- 
gested by the board were planted, the 
surplus would likely be turned on the 
market at a lower price than if an acre- 
age reasonably in accord with the needs 
for producing the necessary amount of 
cotton were planted. 

These two factors, (1) the equalization 
fee varying with production, and (2) the 
price at which the surplus would be turned 
back on the market, would be powerful 

if not fully effective means of bring- 











UNCLE SAM MIGHT JUST AS WELL BE A NURSE TO AN INVALID CHAIR AS A “FLUNKY" ON THE BOARD WALK, 
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—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


ing about an adjustment of produc- 
tion to consumption with reasonable- 
ness and, therefore, such a stabiliza- 
tion -in the price of cotton as would 
prevent disastrous slumps in years of 
overproduction, as the cotton growing 


industry has always experienced in 
the past. 
Iv 
“To what extent would the Mc- 


Nary-Haugen bill meet the existing 
farm situation?” 

Answer: Those advocating the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen principle do not claim 
that it would solve the whole farm 
problem, or that it would work per- 
fectly from the beginning. They do 
believe that it is the best proposal 
that has been offered as a help to 
agriculture and that through experi- 
ence gained in operation it could be 
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changed so as to gradually come to 
meet the farm situation. 


Live North Carolina Farm News 


ANDHILL Peach Crop Hurt 40 Per 

Cent.—An official report from 
(Sommissioner of Agriculture W. A. 
\Sraham, places the damage to the Sand- 
hills peach crop at be- 
tween 40 and 50 per 
cent. This is the ag- 
gregate damage to the 
whole belt. Mr. Gra- 
ham says that reports 
from growers in Scot- 
land and Hoke coun- 
ties indicate that the crop is more severe- 
ly damaged in these two counties. Geor- 
gia peaches are not seriously hurt except 
in the upper belt near the mountains. 


Laredo Leads in Hay and Seed.— 
Laredo soybeans proved very goof for 
hay in Surry County last season. Under 
demonstration methods this variety pro- 
duced 4,200 pounds of hay per acre on 
unlimed land and 5,000 pounds per acre 
where a ton of lime was used. E. C. Blair, 
extension agronomist at State College, 
says this variety stands ahead of all oth- 
ers for the Piedmont section when both 
hay and seed yields are considered. The 
variety is prolific and the seed are so 
small that half a bushel will sow an acre. 
The Laredo soybean matures early and 
may be followed by small grain. 

Onion Pasture Ruins Butter Prices. 
—Onion flavor in butter cuts the price 
from 10 to 15 cents per pound. Dairy 
farmers in North Carolina are ruining 
their butter for the best market by turn- 
ing their cows out on onion-infested pas- 
tures, says John A. Arey, dairy extension 
specialist. He saw several tubs of but- 














ter at one creamery being prepared for 
shipment to a renovating plant because 
of onion flavor. “Take the cows from 
the pasture at least six hours before 
milking time, place them in a lot or 
barn and feed plenty of dry roughage. 
This will eliminate the onion flavor,” 
says Mr. Arey. 


Poison for Tobacco Cutworms.— 
Poisoned bait, broadcasted in the tobacco 
field a few days before the young plants 
are set or at least by the same day, will 
control tobacco cutworms. The applica- 
tion should be made in the evening and 
the bait should never be placed against 
the plants. If a heavy rain occurs, the 
bait must be renewed. The following 
formula has been tested and is recom- 
mended by C. H. Brannon, extension ento- 
mologist at State College :— 

Wheat bran, 3 pounds; 


Paris green, 1 pound; 


Water, enough to moisten. 


Is There Another Community Like 
Tolarsville? — People of the Tolars- 
ville community of Robeson County ob- 
serve an annual custom that is as beauti- 
ful as it is unusual. ‘As is customary 


. 


with our community,” a correspondent 
writes the Robesonian, “we had prayer 
meeting at our church Friday to ask di- 
vine guidance and blessing on our efforts 
at farming.” 

Cracked 700 Walnuts in an Hour.— 
William Spencer Rice and his son Blaine 
of the Big Laurel section in Madison 
County, invested in a nut cracker last fall 
and have already sold over $45 worth of 
black walnut meats. Blaine built a wooden 
holder for the cracker and made a record 
of cracking 700 walnuts in one hour. 
Mr. “Rice says that three-fourths of the 
meats come out without any picking. 
in Ruth- 


Ruther- 
county 


Poultry Growers Organize 
erford.—Poultry growers of 
ford County have organized a 
poultry association with R. E. L..Free- 
man of route 1, Rutherfordton, as presi- 
dent. H. A. Biggerstaff of Spindale was 
elected vice-president, and Paul Duncan 
of Forest City, secretary and treasurer. 
Twenty-five poultry growers joined and 
paid their dues for the year. 

Money for Long-term Poo! Distrib- 
uted. — Distribution of money under 
the long-term pool was completed by the 

















North Carolina Codperative Cotton As- 
sociation on Saturday, March 18. A to- 
tal of $203,000 was distributed, which 
brought the price of cotton in this pool 
up to 10 cents per pound on a middling 
basis as in the case of the short pool. 
Edgecombe led in the distribution with 
approximately $22,000; Robeson next 
with $17,000; Northampton third with 
$16,000 and Scotland fourth with $14,000. 


Greater Interest Than Ever Before 
in Longer Staple.—Because of the pre- 
miwmns paid them by the Codperative 
Cotton Association for the better staple 
grown last season, members of the asso- 
ciation are more interested in using seed 
of better varieties this year than ever be- 
fore. Inquiries from both field workers 
and farmers have doubled over any previ 
ous year. 


Crop Rotations for the Coastal 
Plains Section of North Carolina.— 
This is the title of Extension Circular 
165, just issued by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of State College. The 
circular was prepared by E. C. Blair, ex- 
tension agronomist. It gives reasons for 
practicing rotation of crops; shows the 
requirements that a good crop rotation 
must meet; tells how to plan a rotation, 
and makes about 12 suggestions for suit- 
able rotations. A few maps are used, 
showing how a farm may be divided for 
crop rotations. Only a limited number 


of this bulletin were printed but copies 
may be had free of charge by readers of 
The Progressive Farmer in North Care- 
lina by addressing the agricultural edito. 
at State College. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


A Good Time 
WOMAN, mother of several chil- 
a dren, writes me in this vein:— 

“It is the style here just now. to have 
all-night dances and all-night card par- 
ties. This is not an 
affair of young 
folks, but of people 
from 25 to 45 years 
of age. Married 
folks go, some tak- 
ing little children to 
these all-night af- 
fairs. Some are 
public school teach- 
; ers. This is a hard 
J. W. HOLLAND place to raise my 
: family.” 

I should say it is! Now what about 
this rural community? Is this woman 
narrow? Or is she a sincere woman 
with a proper view of life? 

Just what is the matter with these 
folks? I should say that they are pleas- 
ure mad. Pleasure is for all people. 
God made it so. A certain amount of 
pleasure is necessary to keep us good 
and sane. Pleasure is the dessert of life, 
and some people try to make it the bread 
and meat of existence. 











x 


If some people want to dance and play 
cards, it is their own business, not mine, 
but if they so far forget the rest of 
their own bodies, and the sleep of their 
children, they either have the wrong idea 
of what life is for, or their heads need 
examining. 

School teachers are the salt of Ameri- 
can life. There is no greater profession. 
If these school patrons in their desire to 
burn the candle at both ends think it 
necessary to keep their teachers up all 
night to make merry, they evidently have 
a mighty cheap idea of the great value 
of a school teacher in their community. 


Parents who will keep their little chil- 
dren up to all hours of the night for the 
sake of extra social thrills, are hardly 
worthy of the name parents. Anyway, 
parents ought not to knock their chil- 
dren on the heads with dancing clubs. 


The parent business is the greatest 
business in the world. The parents of 
the last generation had to work harder 
than we of this generation. There is 
more time for play than formerly, and 
this very fact makes the greater need 
for some moral backbone in the direct- 
ing of life. 

My feeling is that the community men- 
tioned in this woman’s letter is an ex- 
ception to the rule, and that there are 
really very few places in the country 
where this state of things exists. 

To giggle, gobble, gad, gab, and go 
are very pleasant human diversions at 
times. We all need some of them, but 
the people who make them the chief ends 
of life will breed in their children a race 
of fools. 

There is this strange word in the 
Bible: “Neither be ye idolaters as were 
some of them: as it is written, The peo- 
ple sat down to eat and drink, and rose 
up to play.” 





FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


RAY without ceasing. In everything 

give thanks; for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.—I. 
Thes. 5 :17-18, 


The Lord is on my side; I will not 
fear: what can man do unto me?— 
Psalms 118:6. 











5) 


Te best way to dispose of hogs dead 
from cholera is to build a fire over a 
gully or wash that will allow a draft to 
get under the carcass and burn it.- A 100- 
pound hog should be consumed in an 
hour, if the fire is properly made and the 
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— your next motor car 


set the protection ot 
the famous Sealed 
Chassis ~ ~ - = - 





Each Buick operating unit 
is sealed inside a dust-proof- 
water-tight housing to protect 
these vital parts from wear 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
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>WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 















KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
3teel Posts, Gates, Barbed a Wire, Pe nts end, Booting: 
actory to You. We r - “I sav 40 
“ ‘ee Geo. E Wair —@ oe a A Mich, 
Don't delay, write y for FREE talog. 
m CITSELMAN BROS., Box 84 Muncie, ind. 
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Catch Fish 2ee titres 


STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 


ist, Free Trap Offer, and m u 
making best bait known for attracting fish and animals 
J. F. GREGORY. Dept. 114, Le 
























NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Bhirte, Ponte, Boots, 
cota Mae & 
ess, 
SORTS WANTEDScmtercmee 
want tne fee ramps wechve will eend 


th le 
of two, pay postman $8.90 ONLY and they are yours. 
Fan ©0,, 39 W. Adams 8t., A -36, Chicago, Ll, 











































Woman’s Home Companion 
RE ts aes s $1.00] Ali for 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 only 

Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 


Regular price ........... $3.60 
Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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? If you want extra traction : 

and lon tread wear in addi- : 
: tion to Balloon tire comfort, : 
: be sure you get this quiet- : 
> running new-type Goodyear : 
: All-Weather Tread i 











Costly NOT to Have 


When it comes to the lowest pos- 
sible mileage cost, a good tire is 
only half the battle. 


The other half is the service pet- 
formed for you by your local 
Goodyear dealer. 





















He makes sure the tire you buy is 
the right size and type for your car. 
He mounts it on the rim for you. 
He fills it with air. 


During the whole life of that tire 
he is pledged to help you give it 
the care it should have to deliver 
the maximum results. 


e 


This service cuts down your tire 
bills. It saves you money. It is some- 
thing mighty costly zor to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
year policy: to build the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide facilities so that the user can 
get all this inbuilt value out. 











Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
4 want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- : 
i year, the most famous tire in the world, or the : 

lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder : 


















Goodyear Means Good Wear 












Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





| TIMELY GARDEN POINTERS | 





ET’S have roasting ears from mid- 
summer until frost. To do this, plant 
a row or two from early spring to early 
August. Make a planting at least every 
three to four weeks, 
and preferably every 
two to three weeks, 
2. To have tender 
beans all the time, 
make a planting 
every 10 days from 
now until late Au- 
gust or early Sep- 
tember. A tough 
snapbean is practic- 
ally worthless, and 
they seldom ever bear over a period of 
more than a few weeks. 





L. A. NIVEN 


3. Plant this year a few vegetables 
which you have never grown before. 
Those who haven’t tried oyster plant, 
carrots, parsnips, Brussels sprouts, en- 
dive, New Zealand spinach, Swiss chard, 
etc., should plant a few of them. 

4. When setting only a few plants of 


| cabbage, pepper, eggplant, tomato, or 


others of this kind, it is well to wrap a 
piece of paper around the stem. This will 
protect them from cutworms. Of course, 
this is not practicable on a large scale, 
but in the home garden, it works quite 
well. 

5. Plant a late crop of English peas, 
using the wrinkled varieties, such as 
Champion of England and Telephone, 
for this purpose. Usually we do not care 
for English peas in summer, but a plant- 
ing of these later varieties now will come 
in at a time that they will be appreciated 
by most folks. 


6. Endive makes an excellent salad 
and grows well in summer. Make sev- 
eral plantings from April to late sum- 
mer. Thin to one plant to each 10 to 12 
inches. When it is nearly grown, pull 
the outer leaves together in a bunch and 
tie, but be sure to do this when the plants 
are not wet or even damp. This bleaches 
the inner leaves and makes an excellent 
substitute for lettuce in summer. 





FREEING PEACHES OF ROT 
AND WORMS 








rm™O KEEP worms out of peaches, 

plums, and cherries, and to prevent 
their rotting, four spring and summer 
sprays are necessary. With early varie- 
ties of peaches, only three will be re- 
quired. The first should be applied im- 
mediately after the petals drop, and the 
material to use is arsenate of lead at the 
rate of 1 pound of the powdered lead 
with 3 or 4 pounds of lump or freshly 
slaked lime to 50 gallons of water. 
This is to keep out worms. The 
rot spores are usualfy not present in any 
appreciable quantity at this time and only 
the poison for worms is needed. 


The second spray should be given just 
as the dried up blossoms or shucks are 
falling off the fruit, or about a week af- 
ter the first. Use 
the same material. 
Some fruit grow- 
ers use the fungi- 
cide along with ar- 
senate of lead to 
get at any fot 
spores that may be 
present, but usually 
this second spray- 
ing is with the ar- 
senate of lead only. 

The third spray- 
ing should be ap- 
plied two to three 
weeks after the 
second and the 














powdered arsenate of lead and_ the 
dry-mix sulphur lime, or the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur, in combination, should be 
used, as at this spraying the fight is be- 
ing made on both worms and rot. 


The fourth or last spraying should be 
given four weeks before the fruit is 
scheduled to ripen, using only the dry 
mix or self-boiled lime sulphur, as us- 
ually there is no further danger of worms 
at this time. Yet, some use the lead at 
this last spraying, in order to be certain 
to get any worms that may be present. 


RIDDING APPLES OF WORMS 
AND ROT 











O KEEP worms out of apples and 


pears, from four to six spring and 
summer sprayings must be given. The 
first one should be applied just before 
the blossoms open, or when bud tips be- 
gin to show pink, using for this spray, 
1% gallons of concentrated lime-sulphur 
to 50 gallons of water, plus 1 pound 
of powdered arsenate of lead. If the 
aphis is present, add one-half. pint of 
nicotine sulphate to each 50 gallons of the 
mixture. Some omit this spray, but it is 
risky to do so. 


Give the second one just as the last of 
the blossoms are falling, using this time 
1% gallons of the concentrated lime-sul- 
phur and 1 pound of the powdered arse- 
nate of lead to each 50 gallons of water, 
adding the nicotine sulphate again, if nec- 
essary. If using dry lime-sulphur in 
stead of the liquid, use 4 pounds of it to 
each 50 gallons of water. 


Beginning with the third spray, which 
should be applied two weeks after the 
second one, or two weeks from the time 
the blossoms have fallen, substitute Bor- 
deaux mixture for the lime-sulphur, but 
add the arsenate of lead at the rate of 1 
pound to each 50 gallons. 

.The fourth spray should be given two 
weeks after the third and the fifth two 
weeks after the fourth, and in most in 
stances, the sixth one should be given 
about a month after the fifth. From the 
third spraying on, use the Bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead. 


All of these sprayings must be thor 
ough. Every portion of the fruit and 
foliage should be covered with the spray 
mixture, as only by doing absolutely 
thoroughly work, may one count on ef- 
fective control of worms, rot, scab, etc. 


| BEES NEEDED IN ORCHARD 











EES are a valuable asset in the or- 

chard. They are very busy while 
the blooms of the fruit trees are open. 
To spray while the flowers are in full 
bloom will kill some of them. To proper- 
ly control the various disease and insect 
pests, spraying at this time is not neces- 
sary. All of the spray calendars that 
have been worked out by the various ex- 
periment stations call for sprays to be 
applied just before the blooms open and 
just after they have fallen. 


Fruit often will 
not properly pollen- 
ize without the aid 
of bees and, there- 
fore, will not fully 
develop. It is ad- 
vised that if one 
hasn’t bees around 
the orchard, that 
enough of them be 
obtained to have at 
least one colony in 
each three acres of 
orchard. Put them 
right in the orchard 
and this will usually 
insure pollination. 
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Ye 
Guaranteed 


Your dealer will tell 
you that the Champion 
guarantee is the strong- 
est behind any article of 
automotive equipment. 
It is your complete 
assurance that Cham- 
pion must be the better 
spark plug. That is why 
Champion outsells 
throughout the world 
two to one. And it is 
why Champions enjoy 
an equal preference on 
the farm for stationary 
engine, tractor and 
truck use. 





Car manufacturers rec- 
ommend, and hundreds 
of thousands of motorists 
are changing spark plugs 
every 10,000 miles to in- 
sure better and more eco- 
nomical car operation. 
Thisis true, even of Cham- 
pions, in spite of their 
world-wide reputation 


for remarkable long life. 


Champion X— 
exclusivelyfor Ford 
ars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors— 
packed in the Red 
Box— 4 
60 cents each. 
Set of $240 


Four 








for trucks and 
cars other than 
Fords—packed in 
the Blue 





75 cents each. 
Set of $300 


Four 


Cet $450 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


WZ 











TOBACCO TYPES 


WO of the leading tobacco produc- 

ing states, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, have followed the lead of Ken- 
tucky in adopting the United States Type 
Classification of American-grown To- 
bacco for the purpose of state reports, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has announced. Virginia is the old- 
est tobacco producing state in the Union, 
and North Carolina leads in the produc- 
tion of tobacco. 


The cultivation of tobacco in North 
America by the white race began when 
John Rolf raised a crop in his garden at 
Jamestown, Va., in 1612. Virginia to- 
bacco had become an article of commerce 
by 1618 when 20,000 pounds were ex- 
ported to England. Only one type was 
produced by the early planters, which 
was known by the Indians as “Apooke.” 
That type, now known as U. S. Type 21, 
or fire-cured, is still an important type, 
although a newer type, known as U. S. 
Type 11, or flue-cured, has taken the 
lead. Time has added to the production 
of the state two other distinct types of 
tobacco; one of these, known as Burley, 
is now classified as U. S. Type 31, and 
the other, known as sun-cured, as U. S. 
Type 37. At the present time it is not 
generally known throughout the tobacco 
trade that there are four distinct types 
of tobacco produced in the mother state. 
Tobacco men in Europe still speak of 
Virginia tobacco as in the old days when 
there was only one type. Some of them 
use the term “Virginia” in speaking of 
all American-grown tobacco, ignoring 
the fact that there are 29 types grown in 
America, of which Virginia produces a 
part of only four. 

Each of the four types of Yirginia to- 
bacco has quite distinct characteristics and 
is used by the trade for a different pur- 
pose. Tobacco of Type 11 is used chief- 
ly in cigarette and mild smoking blends 
and that of Type 21 is used largely in 
chewing, snuff, and strong pipe mixtures. 











A relatively small quantity of Type 31 
is produced in Virginia. This is an im- 
portant type of tobacco in Tennessee and 
in Kentucky, which recently extended its 
area somewhat into Southwest Virginia. 
Type 37 is an old type which competes 
strongly for the distinction of being the 
original type of Virginia tobacco. Until 
recent years, it was cured or dried in the 
sun, which gave it the name of sun-cured. 
At the present time it is air-cured in 
openly constructed sheds. This type 
is used chiefly for plug and chewing pur- 
poses. 

North Carolina also produces four 
types of tobacco: Type 11, or Old Belt 
Flue-cured; Type 12, or Eastern Flue- 
cured; Type 13, or Southeastern Flue- 
cured, and Type 31, or Burley. The to- 
bacco of Type 11 is of the same charac- 
ter as the flue-cured tobacco of Virginia, 
which is known by the same number. 
About one-third of the production of this 
type is produced in Virginia and two- 
thirds in North Carolina. 


While Burley tobacco is the largest 
type grown in the United States, its pro- 
duction in both Virginia and North 
Carolina is relatively small. In charac- 
ter, Burley is distinct from the various 
types of flue-cured tobacco, yet it is one 
of the strongest competitors of flue- 
cured. It is used chiefly in cigarettes and 
smoking mixtures. The American manu- 
facturers very frequently blend grades 
of types 11, 12, 13, and 31 together in 
the manufacture of cigarettes. 


The Type Classification of American- 
groum Tobacco published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture is fill- 
ing an important need in the trade by 
bringing out a clear distinction between 
the various types of American-grown to- 
bacco. A copy of this classification may 
be secured by writing the department at 
Washington, D. C. Persons interested 
may also secure statistics of the amount 
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THE A. A. C. CO. BALTIMORE PLANT—ONE OF 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


















SEARSPORT, MAINE @ 
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These thirty-tw 


O 


modern plants guarantee 
Production, Quality, Service 


THIS map tells its own graphic 
story. Thirty-two “A.A.C.” 
factories in 15 states, from 
northern Maine to Florida. 

Their convenient location 
assures you quick deliveries. 

Their manufacturing equip- 
ment, unsurpassed in the in- 
dustry, guarantees you quality 
fertilizers. 

Their great storing capacity, 
the largest in the country, makes 
possible the proper 
ageing and curing 
that means perfect 
mechanical con- 
dition. 

PRODUCTION — 
QUALITY — AND 
SERVICE have made 
The American 





Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, since its beginning over 
sixty years ago, the largest 
manufacturer of fertilizers in 
the world. 

And hand in hand with the 
business of making fertilizers 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, through 
its Agricultural Service Bureau, 
has been gathering helpful in- 
formation on all crops. Take 
advantage of this 
vast fund of knowl- 
edge. Your dealer 
will supply you, 
free of charge, books 
and pamphlets that 
will help you make 
more money on the 
crops you raise. 


AA QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St.. New York 
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Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance 
in telephony made _ possible 
conversations from one point 
to another in the same town 
or community. The dream of 
the founders of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, however, was 
that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form 
a nation-wide community. 
Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become 
a reality, and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 


Communication 
for a Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





state to state, has grown 
as the means of com- 
munication have been 
provided to serve its business 
and social needs. 

This growth is strikingly 
shown by the extension of long 
distance telephone facilities. In 
1925, for additions to the long 
distance telephone lines, there 
was expended $37,000,000. 
In 1926, $61,000,000. During 
1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are 
planned on astill greater scale, 
including each year about two 
thousand miles of long distance 
cable. These millions will be 
expended on long distance tele- 
phone linestomeet thenation’s 
growth and their use will help 
to further growth. 





























Get this higher 
retum on wool 


A new way to 
make more 
money. 


Thousands of wool growers are 
adopting our EXTRA PROFIT 
PLAN and doubling the value of 
their wool. Don’t miss this unus- 
ual opportunity. 





We will make up your wool into 
valuable blankets and auto robes 
for a nominal charge or accept 
additional wool as payment, and re- 
fund all charges if you are not 
completely satisfied. Deal direct 
with the mill and make this extra 
profit yourself, instead of giving it 
to some dealer. 





Mail coupon for book- 
let explaining plan. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 









CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
84 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please send me further information on 
your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 


NE eee ree ae ee Paerene 
































Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use 


RESO PNG y | 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant [ 


No, 151. Farm Sanitation 

No. 160. Hog Diseases 

No. 163. Care of Poultry 

No. 185. How to build a Hog Wallow 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 In original packages is 
sold at all drug stores 
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GENTS! Here's the household necessity that sells 
! M 


<s 


. Fully guaranteed. 
ome commission paid. Our 
» agents make $10 and $12 a cay se!! 
img this remarkable MONITOR SELF 
HEATING IRON. Greatest development 
yet in household conveniences. 

A money-maker for 24 years! Fifty- 
Gomenn sold last year! Big oppor 
tunity for you to cash in on this 
wondertah wed, ial propo 
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| Squire waved back 


The Progressive Farmer 


UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 


By JOHN CASE 


Copyright by J. B. 


What Has Gone Before 


ages ag es much, the Bartons moved onto 


the Jones farm, only to find it run down, 
the buildings dilapidated, and an air of 
mystery surrounding the whole place. Two 
tenant families had been forced to move. 


“Move or Die” had read an ominous sign on 
the barn door. 

But the Bartons set about to make the 
most of their lot. Real friends and neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In County 
Agent Ross Burton they found a man who 
was willing to help in every way he could to 
make their farm profitable, and ‘“Squire” 
Jones, known as a hard master, promised to 
make needed improvements. 

“Bob” Barton, almost before he knew it, 
had become a club member and the proud 
owner of a sow and 10 pigs. Burton want- 
ed Bob in club work, too, because he found 
3o0b could play baseball. An intense rivalry 
developed between Bob and Hal Carson for 
first base. Carson, sure of his position and 
with an air of superiority, kindled an almost 
instant dislike in Bob Barton. The feeling 
was not improved when he found Hal court- 
ing Katie O'Neal. 

The mystery surrounding the farm increas- 
ed when Ted Baldwin and Bob, while explor- 
ing at the back of the farm, were fired upon 
and a little later discovered shoeprints and 
giant bear tracks that disappeared at the 
base of a cliff. 

Greatly to his surprise, “Bob” was elected 
president of their 4-H club, and through the 
efforts of Katie O’Neal! Katie was elected 
secretary. 

Carson won in the first tryout for the 
team. Through Katie’s urging, but unknown 
to Bob, John O’Neal, once a famous player 
himself, set out to coach the boy every af- 
ternoon that Bob could spare. Summer days 
brought, too, increased duties upon the farm. 
More than once Bob would have given up 
if it had not been for County Agent Burton 
and Katie: Then with renewed energy he 
tackled his work. “Fight to win, Bob,” said 
his father, “and I'll fight with you.” 

Not satisfied with having won over Bob in 
the tryout for the club baseball team, Hal 
Carson challenged Pleasant Ridge to play 
Warford High, hoping to still further show 
up young Barton. Feeling ran high as the 
day for the game approached. 

Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER Xil 
Bob Fights to Win 


T MIGHT have been a holiday for 

both Pleasant Ridge and Warford so 
far as work was concerned. Through all 
the consolidated school community an 
undercurrent of feeling ran that the game 
between the club team and Warford High 
was for bigger stakes than a mere vic- 
tory. Bob Barton’s gruelling toil at prac- 
tice even when days of work had left 
him slow and sluggish lost nothing in the 
retelling for now it was an open secret. 
3ob Barton was out to beat his rival and 
Pleasant Ridge, with all its clannish con- 
sciousness aroused, was on hand to see 
the scrap. Warford citizens were proud 
of their team which had gone through 
the county high school league season 
with but one game lost and now proudly 
flaunted its championship banner. Ru- 


| mors were afloat that the 4-H Club team 


was not lacking in strong material. War- 
ford would pull for the team against 
Harmon County, but now its youth and 
age crowded the stands to cheer Hal Car- 
son and his showy comrades. Ross Bur- 
ton, cool as the proverbial cucumber, 
called his lads about him before the game 
began. 

“Horton can hold Warford,” Burton 
announced, “and it’s up to you to get 
some runs for him. If you have had 
any idea that this bunch is unbeatable get 
that out of your heads. Warford has a 
few stars,” Burton went on, “but man 
for man we are their equals. On your 
toes now and fight to the last ditch. My 
guess is that this will be a hard, close 
game, perhaps decided by one run.” 


IGGING his spikes into the dirt at 

first base as the club team took its 
preliminary workout, Bob Barton saw his 
old friend the Squire perched high in the 
He waved a greeting and the 
Massed in one sec- 
tion the 4-H Club partisans, with Pleas- 
ant Ridge largely in the majority, shouted 
and sang under the leadership of Miss 
Edwards. Well down in front Bob could 
see Katie O'Neal, her curls wind-blown, 


blue eyes shining. Disdaining a-seat, Big 
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John O’Neal lounged on the ground near 
the club team’s bench. The farm boys 
seemed slow and uncertain in fielding 
while Warford’s infield flashed the ball 
around with a precision that seemed un 
canny. There was many an inward groan 
from club well-wishers as the umpire 
called “Play Ball!” Here was a seasoned 
team against raw material. But as Ted 
Baldwin, leading off for his team, went 
to bat, the “Fight, Club, Fight!” of the 
4-H friends matched the menace of War- 
ford’s “Smash ’Em, Warriors!’ Bald- 
win smashed hard to the shortstop and 
was thrown out. The game was on. 


Before two innings had passed it wa 
evident that Ross Burton knew whereof 
he spoke. Vance Horton, big and pow- 
erful, held hard-hitting Warford at bay, 
while the fast-fielding school team threw 
a defense around their pitcher which 
seemed impregnable. As the innings pass 
ed with but two scores each Carson un- 
leashed the batteries of wrath upon his 
mates. “Going to let a team of rubes 
whip you.” he shouted so that all could 
hear. “At ’em this inning. Get on; no 
matter how, get on.” Putnam, the short- 
stop, responded with a clean single and 
Warford cheered madly. Up came Car- 
son to smash a terriffic drive at Ted 
Baldwin who knocked down the ball, then 
threw wildly at first base. As Bob Bar- 
ton stretched far and gloved the ball he 
felt a tremendous shock. Carson with 
spikes high had slid into the bag. Bob 
felt a trickle of blood as he lay, the 
sphere still clutched. 


i! UT" snapped the umpire, who had 

run over for the play. As Carson 
rose with a yell of protest, Bob saw Put- 
nam break from second to third base 
Still prone he lined the ball across in a 
throw which caught the sliding runner 
and brought all Pleasant Ridge to its 
feet. 

“Time out,” yelled Captain Baldwin, 
rushing over to first, where Carson Stood 
berating the umpire. 

“I said you were out,” announced the 
umpire, “and that stands! By rights I 
should put you out of the game. That’s 
dirty work, Carson, sliding into a base- 
man as you did just now.” 

“He tried to block me off,” snapped the 
Warford captain, “when I go into a base 
the baseman must look out for himself.” 

Slow to anger, Bob Barton had taken 
no part in the argument. But now, as 


Ross Burton came hurrying up, Bob 
faced his opponent with blazing eyes. 
“That's a lie, Carson,” said Bob, and 


although his voice was low it carried 
clear to his gathering mates and those of 
the Warford team who had come to the 
scene. “That's a lie,” Bob repeated, “for 
I was back of the bag.” 

Carson lunged forward, to be caught 
in a grip of steel. “Enough of this,” said 
Ross Burton, “we are here to play; not to 
fight. Go back to the bench, Hal. Here, 
Bob, let’s have a look at that leg. We'll 
see if you can go on.” 

Muttering, Carson retreated, his mates 
a storm cloud of wrath. Coach Burton 
stripped down the sock, disclosing an 
ugly gash. “Better call it a day, Bob,” 
he advised, “we'll put in a substitute.” 

“Not on your life,” answered Barton. 
“I'll play if I have to run on one leg. 
Tie it up, please. I've played with a 
worse hurt than that.” 

There was a gleam of admiration in 
Ross Burton’s eyes. “Game, anyway,” he 
said, “if you can’t play ball: All right, 
old man, it’s up to you.” Skillfully Bur- 
ton bandaged the cut and play was re- 
sumed. Randall, next Warford batter, 
lined to the outfield. In came the 4-H 
boys fighting mad. 


"EF ERE’S where we put it over on 
these big bums,” announced Ted 
Baldwin. “It’s the lucky seventh; let’s 
go.” But despite their desperate efforts, 
there was no score. In their half War- 
ford, by solid hitting, put over two runs. 
Gloom enveloped the club followers, for 
it seemed evident that a two-run lead 
was enough to win. Carson had driven 
out a long two-base hit which scoring 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
- Agriculture 











Why Should the Big Fellow Carry 
the Little Fellow? 


AST summer, on a certain day at 

one of the docks in New York City, 
Georgia peaches were being offered in 
large quantities. There were all kinds 
of Georgia peaches, 
big ones, little ones, 
and medium sized 
ones. There were 
overripe peaches, 
ripe peaches, hard 
peaches, and green 
peaches. There were 
highly colored ones 
and unblushing indi- 
viduals. 

The large peaches 
of proper maturity and good color were 
selling to wholesalers at $2.50 a six-bas- 
ket carrier. What did this mean to the 
grower? Let us say that it costs 25 
cents a crate for selling, counting costs 
and profit between the Georgia shipping 
point and New York wholesaler. Then 
it has been estimated that it costs 51 
cents a crate to pick, pack, and furnish 
the crate. In addition, the cost for 
freight and icing from Macon, Ga., to 
New York is about 70 cents a crate. So 
we have a total cost of $1.46 from the 
tree to the wholesaler. 


On the same day small peaches of 
various maturity and from lack of color 
to good color were selling around $1 
a crate to the wholesaler in New York. 
It cost just as much to pick, pack, buy 
package, pay freight, ice, and sell the 
little fellows—namely about $1.46 a 
crate. Each little fellow, consequently, 
when sent to market in the same car 
with the big fellows had to borrow 46 
cents from some big fellow to pay his 
way. Therefore, when the market is 
heavily loaded, why should the big fel- 
low carry the little fellow to market? 


Editor’s Note.—Some growers of plants 
for sale fear that through advertising 
they will receive more orders than they 
can fill. Mr. Firor will discuss good busi- 
ness methods of handling this matter 
next week. 


Know This Term—‘“f.o.b.” 


HAT does the term f.o.b. mean? 

These letters stand for the words 
free on board. It expresses in three let- 
ters certain definite obligations on the 
part of seller and buyer. 

Standing alone f.o.b. generally means 
the seller’s shipping point—his nearest 
freight depot or ship’s port. It is always 
well, however, to make this plain by say- 
ing f.o.b. shipping point to prevent mis- 
understanding. 

When a product is sold f- 0. b. shipping 
point, the seller assumes the obligation 
of assembling, packing, grading, and load- 
ing (in case of a carload) or delivering 
to freight warehouse (in case of less 
than carload) and to have this product 
free on board—free of expense to buyer. 

The buyer assumes the obligation of 
paying for this product when it is free 
on board, although often the payment is 
not made until sometime later and on de- 
mand made by seller through the bank- 
ing channels in the form of a draft to 
which the bill of lading is attached. 

Any mishap to the shipment after it is 
once placed free on board at the seller’s 
Station, in good condition and of the 
grade and quality agreed upon, is the re- 
sponsibility of the buyer or the transpor- 
tation company. If the product is lost in 
transit, or injured, or delayed when the 
sale is made f.o.b. shipping point, it is 
up to the purchaser to deal with the 
transportation company. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the second of a 

series of articles by Mr. Firor explaining 


terms used in practical marketing. The 
next will explain “cash track.” 





J. W. FIROB 








= Delco-Light Dealer comes 
x home with a Delco-Light 
nton the back of his car. 
Wan weoblienlion he will demon- 
strate Delco-Light Electricity in 
your home. e is a_trained 
‘arm electric specialist. Welcome 
is demonstration. al 
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Demonstrated, installed and serviced 
by over 3500 Farm Electric Specialists 


ELCO-LIGHT men are 


factory -trained men— 
men who understand the 
farmer’s needs— men who 
know their products—men 
who have demonstrated 
their ability and knowledge 
of farm electricity on more 
than two hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand farms 
now serviced by Delco- 
Light. 


There is a Delco-Light man 
near you. Ask him to show 
you how you can get the 
greatest benefit from Delco- 
Light farm electricity. Have 


him demonstrate Delco- 
Light—how it operates— 
what it does. Let him show 
you how, at low cost, you 
can have electricity that 
does the chores—how you 
can have electric light 
wherever you want it—light 
to read by—light to work by 
—clean, safe, dependable Del- 
o-Light. 


If you are not already ac- 
quainted with the Delco- 
Light man in your com- 
munity, write to us for his 
name and complete inform- 
ation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-28, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Reese Coreen 
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pve you repair your old 
separator or get a new one, 












investigate the most liberal 
trade-in proposition ever of- 
fered on cream separators. 

e new Quiescent Current 
Sharples skims—at normal tem- 
perature—as clean as ever ac- 
oe complished and producescream Factory Price—Easy 


ver Engines 


SAVE BIG. 
Yip , © J oY 
Sawten Outfits, 


Empire matate vhitisburgh, Pa. re. 
2351 Wihe Building, San Fran. 










NOW ich 


Join the STYLE-ARCH SHOE sales- 
foree. Get. dividends in addition to big 
commission on each order. No more 
bonus plan. Most Libera) offer ever 
made salesmen, Even without this 
generous profit-sharing plan you earn 
$90 to $150 a week selling Style-Arch 


jagneto Equipped 


Pumpers 
13 to 30%: 


Shoes for women. 






of wendental be peg reap It 200,000 in aa | aioe usel Z ONE 

is easily cleaned and its repair Big New Illustrated CATALOG ,f 

costs are practically nil. : FREE jost ou out — shows complete line, Ye UNIT tos 

Special prices and proposi- make money wi with WE TTE Week 

tion for those who order now. Quifte. Sine Noe farm wer problems. “a years prac- Get a weRoFiT- SHARE. absolutely 

The Sharples Separator Co. . » me— no cost — no obligation. | rrpr, more according to your 

Dept. F ENGINE WORKS ability. = us now. Make this YOUR company. No 
= investment. Don’t delay, Write immediately, 


° Mo. 
STYLE-ARCH SHOE COMPANY 
Desk Q-118, Cincinnati, Ohie 





















Men Wanted OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
: REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
We pay your to rain you 70 be an CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
expert auton See Was oe oe nee ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
-fine shoe work oo 
negroes taken. at once catalog. 
Nashville, T. 


PURCHASING 
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20 Bushels Corn Increase per Acre 
Average Yield of 11 Growers 


) poe a big corn crop an abundance of Ammonia is necessary — more 
than the average Southern soil can supply. 


Corn growers in the South have found that early top-dressing their 
corn with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia carries the crop through to 
maturity and increases the yield. Study their report! 





YIELD BUSHELS CORN PER ACRE 





Pounds Without With In- 








‘ate ne greadian Suite, sulgie er 

application Armonia Ammonia Yield 
W. W. Alfrend Sparta, Ga. 200 30 6 30 
L. M. Bonner Buchanan, Ga. 100 38 50 12 
Campbell Brown Bassett, Ark. 75 25 45 20 
F. L. Coleman Sparta, Ga. 100 i 28 17 
J. F. Douglas Derma, Miss. 206 7 40 23 
W. W. Driskell Sparta, Ga. 100 7 37 30 
El Pines Farm Wilsonville, Ala. 100 24 35 11 
J. FP. Hight Culverton, Ga. 100 11 26 15 
J. A. Jordan Macon, Ga. 150 4 71 27 
F. T. Mitchell Wilson, Ark. 75 37 65 28 
A. M. Vick Hickory Grove, S. C. 100 27 38 11 
Average 11 Tests 118 25 45 20 





Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| E-10-27 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 
| BADOOIIES TA ECRENO BBs occ ccc asicdes cccconcesanstcersebecerecereecncsescesnesteseses | 
(Write name of crops on line above) 
| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 
i PEM (aciccacac cohen cadeatah WnthsskbSSeCRinbS ses Genanecee dacs cubsetecs saeeoneeesuansaes | 


| ES... ce che vabbedineeeden bons sense ness ensbes heb bdenaannekestebsennenenssacbbens 
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CAMBRIA FENCE 
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Standard Hinge Joint 
Field Fence 


FLEXO JOINT 
Cambria Fence is made to last years! 


Cambria Fence maintains its newness and 
neat appearance because it is made of 
selected steel wire, heavily coated with 
zinc by our own process. 


Fence made to last years keeps your fields 
permanently protected and in good order 
—it is highly economical over the years! 


Ask your Dealer about 
Cambria Fence 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


d 








SANDHILL FARMERS FIND 
CO-OPERATION PAYS 











ITH a system of farming that in- 
cludes cotton, tobacco, corn, hay, 
hogs, poultry and cows the farmers of 
Sandhill Community, Moore County, 
North Carolina, are not suffering from 
the present farm depression This bal- 
anced system of farming is very largely 
the result of evening classes for the 
farmers that the teacher of vocational 
agriculture has been conducting for the 
past five years. 
The evening classes were first organ- 
ized during the winter months of 1922. 
At that time the farm problems of the 
community were discussed and it was de- 
cided that the greatest need at that par- 
ticular season was the codperative pur- 
chase of fertilizers. During the spring 
the farmers of the community bought five 


The Progressive Farmer 


Progress Through Cooperation 


Vocational Teachers Aid Farmers in Buying and Selling 


into the poultry business on a scale tha 
will make poultry one of the money crops 
of the community. During the winter of 
1926-27 the codperative poultry sales 
amounted to more than $1,200. 

The hatchery, which has a capacity of 
2,400 eggs, is not intended to be a com- 
mercial project, but simply a means of 
helping the people of the community ir 
establishing and maintaining their home 
flocks. 

Interest in producing hogs is growing 
and in a short time the community will 
have several carloads to ship each year 
Plans are being perfected for increasing 
the number of dairy cows and establish- 
ing a cream route so that sweet cream 
can be handled. This dairy project, the 
farmers think, will fit into the hog and 
poultry program since the skimmilk wil! 
be left at home and utilized as feed fox 
the hogs and chickens. 


With such a balanced farm program 





CJ 


Note: Comparison ta One Dimension Only. 





State Boys | State 
18.4 36 26) 








It Pays To Teach Agriculture To Farm Boys. 


The Boys Secure Increased Incomes and Yields PerAcre 





GORN-Yield In Bu. Por Acre | COTTON-Vield In Lbs. Per Acre. | TOBACCO-Yield In Lbs. Per Acre 





Boys | State 


Boys 
449 | 660 


790 |. 











carloads of raw materials, approximately 
12C tons, and through the home mixing 
of these materials saved about $800. This 
estimated amount was the difference be- 
tween the cash price from local dealers 
and the cash price of the raw materials. 
Since the majority of farmers were buy- 
ing on time and paying in the fall, the 
real saving was much larger. The farm- 
ers were able to borrow the money from 
local banks at 6 per cent interest to pay 
for the materials, while the time price on 
fertilizers in 1922 amounted to about 26 
per cent interest. 


So pleased were these men with this 
method of buying fertilizer that codpera- 
tive orders have been placed every year 
since that time. During the four years 
that home mixing has been practiced the 
saving for the community has been ap- 
proximately $4,000. 

The next codperative work undertaken 
was the standardization of the cotton 
grown in the community. Cleveland Big 
Boll was the variety selected for the 
community, and it was decided that 
enough seed weuld be bought each year 
from a reputable seed dealer to plant a 
breeding, or seed plat. This plan has been 
followed for three years and there is no 
doubt that it is an effective way to in- 
crease the acre yields. In addition to 
the increased yields, the farmers of the 
community have marketed about 1,000 
bushels of pure seed at about $1 a bushel 
more than they would otherwise have re- 
ceived from the seed. These men bought 
codperatively a recleaning machine and 
have been careful to put well-graded and 
tested seed on the market each year. 
They have found no trouble in disposing 
of surplus seed. 


Each year the members of the evening 
classes have tackled some community farm 
problem. Among the new practices in- 
troduced as a result of this plan may be 
mentioned; the treatment of tobacco dis- 
eases; furnishing capons, roasters, and 
broilers to the Southern Pines and Pine- 
hurst markets; a community hatchery; 
and carlot shipments of hogs. 





About 12 farmers have decided to go 


“LEARN TO DO BY DOING,” IS THE MOTTO OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

Roy Thomas, state supervisor of agricultural education for North Carolina, says that t 
is a good way to learn, as evidenced by the yields made by vocational boys. This is an i: 
portant matter when we stop to consider that yields and profits are closely correlated. 


as is now being developed by the Sand 
hill farmers farming is on a much saie 
basis than it was before the farmers 20 
together in evening classes to discuss 
their problems. 

R. G. HUTCHESON, 


Sandhill Farm Life School. 


A JUNIOR VOCATIONAL 
SOCIETY 


AST fall the boys in the high scho: 

at Lydia, S. C., organized a Voca 
tional Society. They adopted a constit 
tion, elected officers, and appointed the 
following committees: membership, so 
cial, library, savings accounts, publicit: 
premiums and prizes, and contests. 








Twice each month since the society wa; 
organized a social has been held; a library 
with a number of the best farm paper: 
coming to the reading room each mont!) 
has been established; the boys have their 
“Junior Vocational Society” stationery 
and have a mimeograph and other valt- 
able equipment and supplies. 


During the year the boys have had 2 
fine time and they have accomplished 
many worth while things; for example 
they gave a dinner and raised $17.85 to 
buy shop tools; they also set out about 
100 shrubs on the school grounds, and 
have arranged for a number of project 
contests. 

Two hundred dollars has been secured 
from the business men of Hartsville to 
be awarded as prizes for the best results 
obtained from farm work during the 
summer. Next fall the boys plan to 
have a community fair at which they will 
display the products that they produce 
during the summer. At this time the 
prize money will be awarded to the win- 
ners, and the boys plan to give a ban- 
quet to the business men whose donations 
make the fair prizes possible. 

J. O. BETHEA. 
[ ~— * — ) 
OSES need soil that is well drained 
for none of them will thrive on soil 
that is water-soaked. 
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Sell Rats— 


WHY FEED 
THEM? 


“In the United States, 
rats and mice each year 
destroy crops and other 
property valued at over 
$200,000,000.”— U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


Rats are costly boarders 
—so costly that building 
them out with concrete 
costs far less in the long 
run than continually 
feeding them. 


Build Out Rats 
With Concrete! Do 
the Work Yourself 


Rats won’t stay where 
they can’t get into build- 
ings—and they can’t 
gnaw concrete, 


Ask for our new booklet 

“Permanent Repairs on 
the Farm”’ and start now 
to build out rats. It pays. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrte 


CHICAGO 








Concrete for Permanence 



















Don't Send 1 Penny 


SUST send your nameand ad- 
dress—no money—and I will 
send this stylish full lined all- 
wool coat to you. Thisis an 
excellent opportunity to get 
adressy everyday coat at the 
amazingly low price of $3.98. 


rettily stitched asan 

itional trimmin 
Buttons elsoadorn poc 
ets. Coat has straight 
lines and is an excellent 
everyday coat for spring 
and summer wear.Lined 
throughout with sateen. 
Nowhere will you beable 
to buy an all-wool coat 
ike this for the remark- 
ably low price of $3.93. It 
is an amazing bargain. 
We guarantee to fit you 









sizes, 14, 16and 18 Se 
women, "82 to 44 bust. 


DELIVERY FREE 


dust write us a letter, being 





FULL or fe Set ave © ize pad ooes. 
en this all-wool coat is de- 

LINED livered by 
— m $3.98 for it. We have 


paid the delivery charges. If 
coat is not much better than 
you expected, for any reason 
whatsoever, return it at our 
aoe and we will cheer- 
y refund your money. 
ORDER BY No. 36. 


WALTER FIELD CO. Dept. % 2039 Chicago 











Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 each and we will send you the paper 
one year free. It will only take a few minutes to in- 
iow fae your tlende—they will sean (haat 2up 
for it, and too, you will have saved $1. 











Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Bathing Baby 


F THE baby is healthy, it should 

have a daily bath. The best time to 
bathe the baby is in the morning an 
hour or two after the first feeding and 
after the baby’s 
bowels have moved. 
Probably it may be 
more expedient and 
convenient for the 
mother to bathe the 
baby just before the 
baby’s night bed- 
time. After the 
navel has healed en- 
tirely, a full tub 
bath can be given. 


The temperature of the water used 
should be 98 to 100 degrees. It is best 
to have a bathtub thermometer so that 
you will not have to guess about how 
hot the water is. Trying the temper- 
ature with the hand is very unreliable as 
the hand can stand much more heat than 
the skin of the young, tender baby. 
Testing the temperature of the water 
vith the elbow is better than testing 
with the hand. Never add hot water 
to the bath while bathing the baby, and 
never leave the baby’s bathtub on the 
stove while giving the bath. 

Under no circumstances leave the baby 
alone in the bathtub. If there are little 
tots around, never leave water in the 
bathtub and never leave the tub where 
they can fall into it and get drowned. 














DR. REGISTER 


Always wait about an hour after 
feeding before bathing the baby. Do 
not expose the baby to drafts while it 
is being! bathed. Try to have the room 
properly heated. Wear a clean apron 
and wash your hands thoroughly before 
beginning the bath. Get everything at 
hand before starting: towels, clothes, 
soap, safety-pins, and. powder. 

Always wash the baby’s head thor- 
oughly and dry it before removing all 
its clothing. Do not wash the inside of 
the baby’s mouth. 


The baby’s towel should be soft and 
should not be used by other members of 
the family. A good white soap and a 
good powder free of grit should be 
used. Be sure to wash all soap away 
and dry the baby thoroughly after bath- 
ing. When drying the baby, pat it 
with soft towels rather than rub it. 
Use powder sparingly, mostly where the 
skin folds. Use only best safety-pins to 
hold clothing in place. Never rub the 
baby’s body with a brush while bathing; 
use only the hands. Sometimes the baby 
is afraid of water. If this be the case, 
get some toys that float in water for 
it to play with. 

Children under two years of age 
should not be given a sea bath. Salt 
water is too irritating to the skin. When 
children are old enough for sea bathing, 
never drag them in against their will; 
always let them play in the sand near 
the water and gradually get used to it. 


Concerning Cancer Cure 


INCE my paragraph about cancer, 

which I copied from a New York 
health bulletin, appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 1 have received more 
letters from people who claim to have a 
cure for it. A reward of $50,000 is 
offered to any person who may discover 
what cancer is and how to prevent it. 
Another $50,000 is offered to the one 
who discovers an absolute cure for all 
kinds of cancer, external and internal. 
It will not do to just say you can cure 
and prevent cancer. You must be able 
to demonstrate the fact beyond a doubt. 
The American Society for the Cure of 
Cancer, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., will decide this matter. I sup- 
pose they will send a copy of their rules 
and regulations, if the applicant will in- 
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reasons why 


YOU should use 


NITRATE 
of S ODA 


COTTON & CORN 


1. Prize winners in all state wide cot- 
ton contests relied on Nitrate of Soda to 
produce their prize crops. 


2. The big men among cotton growers 
have learned from experience that the 
one sure way to make large acre yields 
is by using Nitrate of Soda—liberally. 


3. Large growers and small growers 
who used no Nitrate of Soda last year 
lost money on their crops. 


4. Experiment stations reeommend 
Nitrate of Soda as the most profitable 
form of nitrogen to use for cotton. 


5. Whether the crop is large or small, 
or the price is high or low, Nitrate of 
Soda, properly used will produce cotton 
at a cost low enough to make a profit. 


6. Properly fertilized any average cot- 
ton land can be made to produce a bale 
to the acre and a bale to the acre will 
always return to the grower more than 
its cost. 


The way to profit is still open. 


No matter what you put under your 
cotton, side dress it at chopping time with 
Nitrate of Soda 150 to 200 lbs. to the 
acre. 


Leave one row without Nitrate. 


When the cotton comes your observa- 
tion will tell you what the Nitrate is 
doing for you. 


The door to profit 


A 


7. South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion results show that Nitrate of Soda 
brought a return of $1.23 for each 33 
cents spent for the ammonia to side 
dress corn. 


8. Mississippi Experiment Station re- 
ports that 150 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda per 
acre over a period of five years produced 
an average increase of 32 bushels of 
corn per acre, and that it made better 
corn and larger ears. 


9. North Carolina Experiment Station, 
after trials made on 19 different farms 
found that Nitrate of Soda was the most 
efficient form of nitrogen sold in thestate. 


10. Prof. M. J. Funchess, Director 
Alabama Experiment Station says: 

*“Under Alabama conditions the only 
fertilizer recommended for corn is 100 to 
200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda applied when 
the stalks are about 2! feet high.” 


11. At the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion 200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda produced 
an increase of 1014 bushels per acre. 
12. Dept. of Agric. news letter No. 6 
describes tests made with 100 Ibs. 
Nitrate of Soda per acre in Va., N. C., 
5S. C., Ga., and Ala., which showed an 
average increase of 9.3 bushels per acre, 
What Nitrate of Soda does for cotton it 
will do for corn. 


Side dress the corn when knee high with 
Nitrate of Soda 100 to 200 lbs. per acre 
y and make a big crop. 





this year is still open. 


No matter what you put under your cotton 


Side Dress with 


Nitrate 


of Soda 


150 to 200 lbs. per acre at chopping 
time and make a bale on every acre. 


“How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” “Low Cost Cotton” and 

“Corn the Neglected Crop,” three of our new pamphlets 
should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the bracketed coupon write your address in 
the margin and mail to our nearest office. 3847 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Rabigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia,S.C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
tlanta,Ga. Jackson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, April 4—One woman 
finds that it is a convenience to keep 
a pin cushion near the washing machine. 
Then the pins that have accidentally been 
left in the garments 
are easily put out 
of harm’s way. 
Tuesday, April 5. 
—If you feel you 
must give the chil- 
dren a spring tonic 
try a glass of orange 
juice before break- 
fast or a generous 
serving of spinach 
for dinner rather 
than something out of a bottle. 











Senecio 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, April 6.—Are you planning 
a program of Better Homes Week in 
your community? Bring up the subject 
at club meeting today. 


Thursday, April 7—The new quick 
drying paints will enable you to paint the 
porch furniture in the morning and en- 
tertain your friends there in the after- 
noon. Be sure to follow the directions 
given on the can exactly for best results. 


Friday, April 8—As eggs become plen- 
tiful and prices decline, the thrifty 
woman puts some down in waterglass 
for use next winter. Those old-fashioned 
half gallon preserve jars make splendid 
containers. 

Saturday, April 9—On the curb mar- 
ket of Eldorado, Arkansas, Mrs. Wat- 
son sold 237 jars of 4-H products in one 
day. Between May 3 and December 1, 
60 women sold in this market $4,500 
worth of canned goods alone, an average 
of $75 each. 

Sunday, April 10—A sunny disposi- 
tion that smiles in the face of threatened 
disaster will enable one to weather any 
storm. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Labor-savers Cut Work in Half 


DON’T like to scrub, so I have var- 

nished every floor in my house ex- 
cept the kitchen and that is covered with 
linoleum. I go over these varnished 
surfaces twice a week with a long-han- 
dled, oiled mop. This cleans, dusts, and 
polishes at the same time. The linoleum 
is cleaned in the same way unless it is 
unusually dirty when it is wiped up with 
water to which mild soap has been add- 
ed. This saves me a lot of back-break- 
ing work, as well as roughened hands 
and temper. 














I have no suction cleaner yet, so when 
my rugs need cleaning I take them out 
and turn them face down on the grass, 
sweeping the backs briskly with a stiff 
broom. Then I turn them over and 
sweep the faces. This does not wear 
them out as beating does and the grass 
catches the dust so it doesn’t fly about. 


A tea wagon saves many steps. A din- 
ner may be loaded on it at the stove and 
taken to the table at one trip, and it 
takes all the dishes back to the sink at 
one trip also. For serving in courses 
without a servant it is indispensable. 


My memorandum pad may not be a 
labor-saver, but it saves my thinking ap- 
paratus a lot. I make memorandums of 
supplies that are almost out, tasks to be 
done, and to plan meals for special oc- 

. casions. I keep it hanging on my pantry 
door with pencil attached. 
A big calendar in the kitchen is an- 
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other help. On mine I keep account of 
sales and orders for eggs, vegetables, 
when hens are set, dates of club meet- 
ings, birthdays, appointments, and other 
special dates I wish to remember. 

My breakfast table was a homemade 
affair and so unsightly I had to use 
large cloths to cover it. Washing and 
ironing these wasn’t much fun, so I 
bought a piece of wall board, tacked it 
over the top of the table to make a 
smooth surface and then gave the whole 
thing three coats of enamel. Now I can 
use runners and there isn’t half as much 
laundry. MRS. HUGH COLEY. 

Cabarrus County, N. C. 


My Movable Kitchen Equipment 


ET us as modern women not use 

any kind of a makeshift in our 
kitchens. Let us try to have enough 
cooking vessels that we will not have 
to cook an article, empty the vessel, 
wash, it, and 
then cook 
again, This 
1s a waste 
of twel, 
time, and 











OUR RECENT DAIRY 


SPECIAL MUST HAVE REMINDED THIS LITTLE GIRL 


sign atid lingers to enjoy the flowers in 
their setting of the homey Colonial house 
with the blue mist of Carolinian moun- 
fains in the distance. 


The owner of all this loveliness, Mrs. 
S. T. D. Lancaster, is sure to be either 
busily at work with her beloved blos- 
soms and bulbs or showing some friend 
or customer about the garden paths. Cus- 
tomers soon become friends and the 
business of buying a few flowers for the 
table or asick friend lengthens into a con- 
versation. Mrs. Lancaster is a real au- 
thority on flower culture. She has orig- 
inated several species of iris and dah- 
lias, her favorite flowers. 


Her bulbs are in demand in many 
states and she has established a chain of 
acquaintances with whom she delights to 
exchange bulbs and share experience. 
This has brought her many warm friends 
and has broadened her life far beyond 
the scope of most women. 


One inquires with curiosity where she 
got the idea of a dime flower shop, and 
Mrs. Lancaster explains with twinkling 
eyes, that, since there are 10 cent stores 
where everything else may be secured, she 








TO 


DRINK HER EXTRA QUOTA OF MILK 


strength. Set another hen and sell her 
offspring anc buy more vessels. 

In buying, always remember that the 
number of times an article is used and 
not the first cost determines its value in 
the kitchen. Buy utensils that are easily 
cleaned. Use flat-bottomed, shallow pots, 
as they require less time for heating 
than the tall round ones. 

Good knives are very important. Have 
a butcher knife, a broad flat spatula, 
and a small paring knife. Keep them 
sharp. 

By all means make one of your first 
purchases a clock for the kitchen. 


If possible, have a steam pressure 
cooker, as much time and fuel is saved, 
and all the flavor of meats and vege- 
tables is retained. Also they are par- 
ticularly useful in canning corn, peas, 
beans, and sweet potatoes as well as 
meat and chicken. 

MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 

Washington County, Ark. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLK 


The Dime Flower Shop 


Y THE side of one of the highways 

running out of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, is an old-fashioned garden of 
daffodils, roses, lilies, dahlias, and other 
fragrant posies. Over the garden gate 
hangs a quaint little sign, The Dime 
Flower Shop. One stops to read the novel 
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decided to fill the need for 10-cent flow- 
ers. 


Customers were quick with their patron- 
age. The novelty of the idea, the fresh- 
ness of the flowers, the generous amount 
received for the money, and the enthus- 
iasm of the owner for her work, drew 
people to the garden. 


In her quiet, unobtrusive way, Mrs. 
Lancaster has interested many of her 
neighbors in flowers and has helped to 
organize clubs in the neighborhood for 
studying their culture and to promote the 
sale of blossoms and tubers. She organ- 
ized the Glad Dahlia Club and the Pau- 
line Dahlia Club, the latter having a 
membership of 25. Its object is to teach 
the children to love flowers and to make 
the school grounds more beautiful. As 
a result of the club’s activities the 
grounds have been leveled and terraced, 
walks and drives have been laid out, and 
a foundation of shrubbery has been 
planted. Much has been accomplished 
but more is yet to be done before the 
women are satisfied with their work. 


They sponsor flower shows to encour- 
age new breeders and to maintain the 
excellence of their products. The fame 
of their new varieties has rapidly spread, 
not only through the state but also over 
the entire country where dahlias are 
known and loved. 


Mrs. Lancaster counts the dollars and 
cents received as the least. part of her 
profits. Much more to her is the joy of 
friends and the wealth of health and 








peace her labors bring her. To see her 
busily at work with her two young sons 
close at hand, either helping her or at 
work on their own little plots, is to un- 
derstand something of what it all means 
to her. She codperates with the home 
demonstration agent of her county in her 
work with flowers and last fall made a 
most unusual report of her year’s work. 
This report is such a quaint combination 
of poetry and facts that it can only be 
told as she gave it :— 


HER GARDEN 
Her garden was a sepulcher, 
Where oft she buried care, 
And covered it over with dark, damp mold, 
Tilf it grew into lilies fair. 
And sometimes while the roses slept, 
She dragged out wild despair; 
Then softly again to her couch she crept, 
And left it sleeping there. 


And friends peeped over the garden wall, 
Watching with joy the blossoms wave; 
The larkspur blue, the hollyhocks tall, 
They saw neither port, nor cradle, nor grave, 
Just a quaint little figure at which they 
smiled, 
As they thought of her busy hours 
With trowel and spade like a happy child. 
They thought she planted only flowers. 
Dahlia bulbs sold, $27.75. 
Dahlia blooms sold, $18. 
Chrysanthemum plants sold, $11.75. 


ROSES 


There is always room for beauty 

A myriad lovely blossoms may enclose, 

But whatever has been 

There still must be room for another rose. 
Roses sold at 10 cents a dozen, $2.50. 


LILIES 


We need to come apart and sit among the 
flowers that nod their pretty heads about the 
feet of God. And there we need to listen 
for the heavenly voice that says, “Consider 
the lilies, how they grow.” 

Bought for my garden this year: Madonna 
lilies, amaryllis,and Regal lilies. 

DAFFODILS 


From shapeless roots and ugly bulbous things, 
What gorgeous beauty springs. 
Such infinite variety appears, 
A hundred artists in a hundred years, 
Could never copy from a floral world 
The marvels that in leaf and bud lie curled. 
Daffodils sold, $8.75. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A glow in the crimson clover, 
A laugh in the bubbling spring, 
The flower-decked sod is the gift of God, 
There is joy in everything. 
Sold marigolds, $1; zinnias, $1; butterfly 
bush, 10 cents; iris blooms, $4; iris plants, $3. 
Flower prizes taken at county fair, $16. 


ELIZABETH LOVE FOWLER. 


SPRING FASHIONS 


1% THE spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love, but 
the young girl’s fancy surely turns to 
thoughts of clothes. 

Styles are so simple that anyone, given 
a good pattern, can make herself a dress 
that is both becoming and smart. But 
this very simplicity makes the cut im- 
portant so be sure your pattern is a good 
one. It does not pay to use an old one, 
as then your dress will look old in spite 
of new material. On the other hand, a 
new pattern may enable you to make 
over an old frock into one that looks as 
if it were fresh from the shop. 


Sport clothes are much worn for all 
informal daytime occasions. The two- 
piece dresses are particularly popular, 
and pattern No. 2972 is an excellent ex- 
ample of this type. The wide belt is 
new and the plaits in the skirt give ful- 
ness while keeping the fashionable 
straight lines.. For very early spring 
wear a very light weight flannel might 
be used for this dress but it will be 
equally attractive in cotton broadcloth, 
Indian head, or other firm cotton mate- 
rial and can then be used all summer. 














The problem of a morning dress for 
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the busy housewife is solved by pattern 
No. 2967. It has becoming straight lines 
and is not only easy to make but easy to 
iron. The trimming of folds and but- 
tons is a new fashion note. Fast colors 
prints, gay chambrays, or dainty ging- 
hams are all delightful for this dress for 
everyday wear. Made up in crepe de 
chine or tub silk, it becomes suitable for 
church and other festive occasions. 

Voiles are going to be worn a great 
deal this spring and those having large 
coin dots vie with the plain pastel colors 
for popularity. Patterns 2804 and 2730 
are both lovely made up in voile. The 
slim girl will like the first best and her 
plump sister will find the latter most be- 
coming. By the way, either of these 
made of white voile are lovely for grad- 
uation frocks. 


Are small sister’s school dresses get- 
ting shabby? A dainty new frock made 
by pattern 2644 in a gay print will make 
lessons seem much easier. And for the 
spring parties she will love No. 2744 
in a flowered organdy that will make 
her look like a flower herself. 


“OUR BABIES” 


« 

INCE we announced our own Pro- 

gressive Farmer baby book orders 
have come in from all over the South. 
Mothers in North Carolina and mothers 
in New Mexico have written asking for 
it. And several persons have asked to 
have it sent to friends as presents. Ev- 
eryone who has the book is delighted with 
it. Here is the sort of letter we are 
getting about it :— 

“Dear Mrs. Hutt :— 

“The book Our Babies arrived this 
morning. I must tell you how much I 
like it. I am just going to wean my 
baby and the directions it gives for feed- 
ing and the sample menus are more help 














to me than I can possibly tell you. Thank 
you for making it possible for us to get 
such a wonderful book at such a small 
price. ; 
“Sincerely yours, 
“A PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
MOTHER.” 


The book Our Babies will be sent to 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
subscribers for 10 cents while the supply 
lasts. Send all orders to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman. 


TWO PRIZE CONTESTS 














Farm Women’s Experience Letters 


O SECURE obedience from chil- 

dren, is it best to rely upon bribes, 
threats, rewards, or punishment? 
Why?” 

Some parents pay their children for 
doing what they ask of them in money, 
some reward them by praise and threats, 
some threaten them with punishments 
that they have no intention of meting out 
and some punish them for failure to do 
as they are told. Which method do you 
follow? Is it successful and why do 
you consider it so? 

For the best letter received on this sub- 
ject before April 15 we offer a prize 
of $5. 


Teens and Twenties 
EN rules of etiquette I know.” 


True politeness is to do and say 
the kindest thing in the kindest way. 
Yet there must be rules for the comfort 
and convenience of us all. Tell us the 
10 rules that you use in your daily life, 
and why. 

For the best letter received on this 
subject before April 15 we offer a prize 
of $3. 








Our Pattern Department 














2730—Youthful Straightline Dress. — The 
pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 3 
requires 23% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, 


2804—Afternoon Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1 yard of 44-inch contrasting. 


2973—T wo-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-ineh materi- 
al with 1% yards of 27-inch mate- 
rial for camisole, 





2967—Sports Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
2644—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 15% yards of 40-inch materi- 
al with % yard of 36-inch contrast 


ing. 
2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


Size 8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 

2766—Union Suit.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 
Size 8 requires 14 yards of 36-inch 
material. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). Write your name 


and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new 
afternoon and evening wear during spring 
and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents for your copy. 


“Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning 


and summer. It contains embroidery de signs 
Address Pattern 
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Give Them a Fair Chance— 


They'll Live! They’ll Thrive! 


Quaker 
UL: O5EEP 


They’re so tiny and tender, these baby chicks, that 
even the strongest certainly deserve the very best you 
can do for them. 


If You Feed Them 


Feed this marvelous ration—Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 
—into those fluffy little birds and you give them a strong 
hold on life. For it contains both Cod Liver Oil and Cod 
Liver Meal. The oil minimizes such troubles as soft bones, 
leg weakness, toe-picking, and similar ailments. The 
meal assists good digestion, so the oatmeal, proteins, 
minerals, and other ingredients “‘go right to the spot.”’ 


Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter ‘‘just fits’ the baby chicks. It 
is finely ground. Its base is good, nourishing oatmeal. It 
is easy to use—you can feed many more chicks with no 
more labor. And it’s economical because it is more efficient. 


Near you is a Quaker Dealer who is ready to provide 
you with a supply of Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. He has 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Feed, too. Send today for the Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Book and put your birds, young and old, on 
the method that insures maximum profit. 


Feed Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
when they’re 6 weeks old 


Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash contains Cod Liver 
Meal, thoroughly blended with a complete 
mixture of just the things it takes to build 
big frames, firm flesh, and healthy organs 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Pig-N-Hog Sugared Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Rations Meal Schumacher Horse Feed 


The Quaker OQals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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IT’S FREE! 


The Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book is sent free and post- 
paid if you will fill in this coupon. Contains the 
very latest information on practical methods for 
poultry profit. Send the Coupon—right now 
















| THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
| 1600 Railway Exchange Bldg., Dept. 42, Chicago, IIL. 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your new Ful-O-Pep Poultry 
Book. 


| Name ee sain 
| Address... eee 
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Here is the 
Newest in 


Fast Color 
Wash Fabrics— 


SAMPLES FREE 


New, fresh, dainty creations in 
prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs, suitings 
—lovely color harmonies and mod- 
ish Parisian designs—are represent- 
ed in “The Peter Pan Sampler” 
with its 30 samples of 


GENUINE 


|“ Peter Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Mail the coupon today—or, if you prefer, just 
write your name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we shall be 
glad to send you this ‘‘Peter Pan Sampler’ 






free of all charge. 
Make any test you wish to prove out 
the color fastness of these modestly 
priced fabrics—and remember that 
the Peter Pan name on the selvage 
means the absolute protection of the 


guarantee stated in the coupon. On 
sale at reliable dealers. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
47-D White Street, New York 





Please send mo ‘‘The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge, 
NEMO cccccccccccccccssccccsevccsecevcccccce 
Street Address or P.O. Box ......ccccccccsece 
CO Oe BURG. eve ciccvecscecececeseccesens 
ET DNs ¢dcucdcentwese ces anaes caste 


Does he sell Genulne 
Peter Pan Fast-Color Fabrica?............eee. 









“We will replace any 
































MORE CLUB PRIZES | 


CASH donation of $300 given by the 

State Farmers’ Alliance through its 
President T. B. Parker of Raleigh will 
be used by the Agricultural Extension 
Service of State College to defray the 
expenses of 28 girls and 15 boys to the 
Annual Club Short Course to be held at 
the college during the week of July 11 to 
16. Seven awards of $7 will be dis- 
tributed to girls in each of the four home 
demonstration work districts. Three 
awards of $7 will be distributed to boys 
in each of the .five farm demonstration 
work districts. The winners will be se- 
lected by the district agents in consulta- 
tion with their county agents. 


FARMING WITHOUT COTTON | 


I WANT to tell you boys how we farm 
without cotton. Daddy plants corn, 
soybeans, velvet beans, potatoes, and pea- 
nuts. We mow the peanut vines for hay 
and fatten our hogs on the peanuts, get- 
ting two profits from the same land. 
Hogs are our biggest money crop, al- 
though we sell potatoes and our surplus 
hay after keeping enough to feed our 
mules and milk cow. 

My sow has eight pretty little pigs now, 
which will bring me a good profit next 
fall with very little cost, as we keep our 
hogs on pasture all the time. Boys, tell 
your daddies to plant less cotton and 
more pigs and you won’t have to stay out 
of school to pick cotton. You can feed 
the pigs before and after school. 

CLAUD SWAIN. 

Brunswick County, N. C. 


PEPPY FARM BOOSTERS 


























made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fadea.— Henry Glass & Co.” 








































When you put a Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port on your Ford, chatter from trans- 
mission bands and rattles from floor- 
boards disappear. Engine runs quieter, 
smoother, with less vibration. No dan- 
ger of broken crankcase arms, Oil leak- 
age reduced. Nuts, screws and rivets 
stay tight. Cuts repair bills. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 






Pioneer 
Engine Support 
TRADE MART REG. VU, 5, PATANT OF F1Ce 
TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 
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ALCTION LESSONS FREE?! 






AM a farmer boy twelve years old of 

Fairfield County. I am a member of 
the pig club. Our agent is Mr. R. H. 
Lemmon, of Winnsboro. My pig weighed 
190 pounds at the close of the period. 
His name is Blackie. I go to Hop School 
and I am in the seventh grade. 

SAM PROPST BOLICK. 
Fairfield County, S. C. 


Chickens Doing Fine—I thought I 
would write you and let you know how I 
am getting along in my 4-H club work. 
I have some little chicks a week old. 
They are doing fine. I also have five pul- 
lets that I raised last year in my club 
work. We are going to try to raise more 
chicks this time so as to make the farm 
work go on better than it has been in 
the last two or three years. 

BRAMLETT MADDEN. 

Oconee County, S. C. 


Goat Jumped in Well.— My father 
has goats. He gave my sister and me 
one. One found triplets and one found 
twins, so we had five. My sister’s jump- 
ed in the well. Oh! how sad. He did 
cry so pitifully. I ran to do all I could. 
My sister ran for my brother. He did 
all he could. At last he got a tub and 
just about the time he got him out he 
breathed his last. My sister cried. I 
tried to get her not to cry, but she could 
not help it. They played so cute. My 
father raised them to help keep the 
bushes out of his pasture. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has been coming here 
about 20 years. Papa says it has been a 
lot of help to him. We like the stories 
and I especially like Bill Casper and 
Hambone. I am 9 years old. 


LASSIE FERGUSON. 

Greenville County, Va. 

Musically Inclined.—I love music 
and, for the benefit of those that love it 
too, I am going to tell you some of my 
favorite music. I have seen letters writ- 





ten to you about favorite books, but I 









have never seen any that expressed their 
aptitude toward music. I am very fond 
of Grieg’s compositions. Among my fav- 
orites are Anitra’s Dance, To Spring, 
Moment Musical, and Morning. Anyone 
that hears Morning will fall in love with 
it immediately. The Anvil Chorus is an- 
other of my favorites. It was written 
by an Italian by the name of Guiseppe 
Verdi. I also love The Pilgrim’s Chorus 
by Wagner. 
HELEN MARIE McNEILL. 
Robeson County, N. C. 


HOMEMADE SPARROW TRAP 


‘(NAN you give me any suggestions for 

making a homemade trap for catch- 
ing sparrows. They are a _ nuisance 
around the poultry yard, hog tot, and 














‘ 


Half inch mesh poultry netting. 


id 
os 
Heavy wire frame. 


sO on. 
ciated.” 

The accompanying diagram shows a 
simple sparrow trap which any one handy 
with tools can make. The entrance has 
several sharp wires which will let the 
sparrows crowd in but will prevent them 
from coming back through. This will 
catch other birds as well as sparrows, 
but these can be sorted out and released. 


I. W. DICKERSON. 
OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
The Use of Double Negatives 


ss OU haven’t got no sense, youngun. 

Don’t you know it’s school time? 
For gracious sakes, leave that dog alone 
and go on to school.” 

This conversation took place at a 
neighbor’s house as I was on my way to 
school. Since noticing that The Progres- 
sive Farmer wanted the young folks to 
write on the most common grammatical 
errors, I had been on the lookout. 


The use of two negatives such as J 


Any suggestions will be appre- 
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he numbers stand for the ; 
letters of the atphebet, t 
A is one, B is two and so on. 
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haven’t no, can’t hardly, don’t want none 
etc., I believe to be the most common 
mistake I hear or at least I notice 

more than any other. Wouldn’t it be 


just as easy to say, “have no,” “can 
hardly,” and “don’t want any.” To not 
want none means to want some. If peo- 


ple were taken literally for what they 
say and not what they mean to say they 
would be more careful when they speak. 

The folks who make these mistakes 
are generally the ones who know better. 


The other day I was visiting a friend 
of mine and her mother was fussing 
with the nine-year-old boy because of 
his poor grades on his report card. “You 
ain’t got no reason for not making better 
grades,” she said. This same woman 
was at one time considered an excellent 
school teacher. 

May I ask, whom are we young folks 
to pattern after? 

EDNA SUE POOLE. 

McDowell County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Edna Sue’s letter 
wins the $2 prize for the best letter sent 
us in our “Mistakes”? contest. We shall 
continue to use one of these “mistakes” 
letters each week for several months, 
There were dozens of contestants. 


-SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Fly Trap 
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1 piece clear pine or poplar, 13-16"x8"x24”. 

1 piece clear pine or poplar, 14”x144"x36". 
Hardware :— 

16 flat head bright wood screws, %”" No. 8. 

4 dozen carpet tacks. 

1 piece wire fly screen, 14” square. 

1 piece wire fly screen, 8x32”, 

16 brads, 1%” No. 18, 

14 shingle nails. 


Lumber :— 


STOCK BILL 
Pieces Dimensions Use 

es | AR Corners 

DS Be 66 0:0006nccccesas Cross pieces 
PE ves vcecccseceass Top 

i sl fr Orne Top 
De I vc ccccnccvocecs Top 
Be Fe kee ss vacceacesen Top 





RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HY is an umbrella a strange object? 


2. What happens when a lighted match 
falls into the water at an angle of 45 degrees? 


3. What profession is a postman? 
4. When is a boat like a heap of snow? 


5. What tree is of particularly great im- 
portance in history? 


ANSWERS. 


1, Because it works best and is most useful 
when used up. 


2. It goes out. 

3. He is a man of letters. 
4. When it is adrift. 

5. The da: 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


(Pronounced “Dixie-Steel”) 





little 
crops 


that pay 
the bills 











VEGETABLES you raise yourself— 
hog, poultry and dairy products 
from your own farm will cut your 
living costs in a manner you never 
dreamed possible. There’s no bet- 
ter way in the world to keep your 
cotton money at home than by mak- 
ing your farm self-sustaining. 

In this system of farming, you'll 
find that the more fenced fields and 
pastures you have, the more suc- 
cessful you will be. And the ideal 
fence is Dixisteel woven wire fence. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 


Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. The galvaniz- 
ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. Especially adapted to 
our southern climate. 

Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in the 
line wires allow for expansion and 
contraction due to changes in tem- 
perature, and bring the fence back 
to an upright position when sub- 
jected to sudden or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry Dixisteel Fence for cattle, 
hogs and poultry. If your dealer 
hasn’t Dixisteel, write us. Mail 
coupon for our free booklet—“Farm- 
ing with Fences.” ATLANTIC STEEL 
CoMPANY Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire 
nails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale 
ties, cotton ties, 
angles, bars, bands, 
hoops, etc. 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I am interested in “Farming with Fences.” 
Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





Addréss 





Dealer’s Name 











Make Your Own Manure 
Easily, Cheaper, Cleaner 


NITRO SULFO CULTURE for in- 
oculating seed and fertilizing soil. 
Contains all legume bacteria. Best 
manure Bacteria to make plant 
food soluble. Results guaranteed. 
Bushel size $1; five bushel size, $5; 
sample 2 cents. 


DON’T GUESS about the richness 
of your soil—_know! EARP SOIL 
TESTER shows whether soil is 
lime-rich; or good for alfalfa, corn, 
grass, clover; neutral or acid. 
Price $5.00. 








This COUPON WORTH 40% on your 
first order, until June ist; at your 
dealer or direct to Earp Laboratories, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


EARP LABORATORIES 


Bloomfield, N. J. - 

















THE NATURE LOVERS 


BY CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 











Venus Now Reigns as Evening Star 


‘Hesperus, most beautiful of stars in 
the sky.’’—Homer. 
ENUS now shines so brightly in the 
western sky, immediately after sun- 
set, that she has been attracting the at- 
tention of everyone, especially of those 
. of us fortunate 
enough to live where 
we can look at the 
stars and sky—in- 
stead of at brick and 
mortar and smoke. 
Venus is, of course, 
a planet, but it has 
been customary 
through the ages to 
call the planets 
Venus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and Saturn, evening stars or 
morning stars, according to their certain 
phases and appearances. Venus is the best 
known and most admired of the planets, 
far exceeding the others in brilliancy and 
beauty. As an evening star she hangs in 
the western sky, glowing with a silvery 
softness above the sun, which has just 
passed below the horizon. 





MRS. GREEN 


At her brightest period, which is once 
in every eight years, Venus frequently 
throws a light sufficiently strong to cast 
a shadow. She is six times as bright as 
that brightest of fixed stars, Sirius. Part 
of her brilliancy is due to the fact that 
she comes nearer to the earth than any 
other planet. Shesis the most easily rec- 
ognized of all the planets, because of her 
brilliancy, her peculiar silvery appearance, 
her limited range in the sky, and her fav- 
orable situation for observation. She is 
far enough away from the sun to be seen 
above the horizon, at present, for about 
two hours after sunset. 

Although Venus became the evening 
star last November, it was about six 
weeks later, or the first of the year, be- 
fore we began to notice her in the even- 
ing sky. She was then very near the sun, 
and has mounted higher and higher. 


More Radiant in Months to Come. 
—Venus will grow brighter and brighter 
daily, becoming more and more lovely 
and conspicuous until the latter part of 
the summer. In a little more than seven 
months after superior conjunction (pass- 
ing on the side of the sun farthest away 
from us), and about six months after we 
have begun to notice her, she reaches her 
greatest elongation east from the sun. 
She is then a very lovely and conspicu- 
ous object in the evening sky, setting in a 
little more than three hours after sun- 
down. This will be around July 1. 


From this point Venus will begin to 
travel back towards the sun, still becom- 
ing brighter each evening, because she is 
really coming nearer to us About the 
end of July or the first of August she 
will attain her greatest brilliancy as an 
evening star this year. For awhile she 
will seem to remain stationary, then she 
will begin to draw nearer to the sun, set- 
ting earlier each evening and becoming 
more and more difficult to see. 


Venus as a Morning Star.—A week 
or two later Venus will become a morning 
star, rising nearly an hour earlier than 
the sun. She will constantly increase in 
brightness and will rise earlier and earlier 
until she finally rises 314 hours before 
dawn, when she will again begin to re- 
trace her path. 


Venus in Mythology and History. 
—Because of her brilliancy, Venus was 
considered by the ancients the most im- 
portant of all the stars and planets. 
From the earliest days she was the God- 
dess of Beauty and of Love, and the su- 
preme evening and morning star. As an 
evening star she was known as Hesperus, 
or Vesper; as a morning star she was 

lied Phosphorus or Lucifer, and she is 
frequently mentioned under all these 











names in Greek and Latin literature. 
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UNION GRAINS 
produces more milk at less cost 


THE total upkeep cost, including 
feed cost, compared with your 
milk receipts, tells the story of 


profit or loss. When you buy 
dairy feed, don’t figure on “how 
much per hundred or per ton” 
but on “cost per 100 pounds of 
milk.” Keep the figures on the 
profit side by feeding Union 
Grains. One extra quart of milk 
a day means $12 or more income 
a year per cow, and this more 
than justifies an extra outlay of 
ten dollars a ton for feed. On 
the average, Union Grains will 
increase each cow’s milk more 
than a quart a day. 

Records show that cows fed on 
Union Grains produce more milk 
at less cost than on any other 
feed. That’s because Union 
Grains has dried distillers’ grains 
as its basic protein source. Added 
to other high concentrates in 


perfect balance, these dried dis- 
tillers’ grains make a ration that 
averages 24% protein, is more 
palatable and offers a greater 
variety in its sources of proteins 
than any other feed. Another 
factor that makes Union Grains 
the preferred ration is that it 
keeps cows pepped up and in per- 
feet health. To return maximum 
milk profits for feed consumed, a 
cow must be kept in good physi- 
cal condition at all times, a point 
not appreciated by all dairymen. 


You can depend on Union 
Grains—it never varies. For over 
twenty years it has been the same 
high-grade, clean, quality feed 
it is today. Give Union Grains 
a try-out and see how much more 
milk it will make your cows pro- 
duce. Keep a record of feed costs 
and milk sales and you’ll stick 
to Union Grains. 


UNION GRAINS is composed of Corn Distillers’ 






































Dried Grains, Choice Cottonseed Meal, Old Process 

Linseed Meal, White Wheat Middlings, Winter Wheat 

Bran, Hominy Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Brewers’ 

Dried Grains, %% fine tablet salt. 

ANALYSIS—Protein not under 24%, fat not under 
5%, fiber not over 10%. 

















Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding 
Send for free UBIKO Milk Record Cards 


Write us how many you-can use and we will send 
them without cost to you. Or, see your dealer; he 
sells Union Grains and has the cards for you. 
THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. J-4, , Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of UBIKO “World’s Record’ Buttermilk 


UNION GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED. MADE 





































VERY LOW EXCURSION FARES TO 
Florida and Havana, Cuba, via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


TICKETS ON SALE 
March 12th, 19th and 26th, April 2nd, 9th and 14th. 


Final return limit, 15 days from date of sale. 
ROUND TRIP FARES 


From To From To 


Raleigh Jacksonville $16.67 Raleigh Sarasota $26.68 

Raleigh Tampa $25.03 Raleigh Fort Myers $28.25 

Raleigh St. Petersburg $25.98 Raleigh W. PalmBeach $28.52 
Raleigh Miami $31.16 

Proportionate fares from intermediate stations. 

apply to all stations in Florida. Consult ticket agent for fares and 


other details.. Stop-overs allowed at all stations in Florida. Baggage 
will be checked. 


For Information, Schedules and Rates, apply to 


S. C. HIGH, T. P. A. JOHN T. WEST, D. P. A. 
RALEIGH, N. C. Telephone 2700 

















Reduced fares will 
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You might just as well 
have the best 


HERE still seem to be a great many people who have the 
idea that Kelly-Springfields cost more than other makes 
of tires. 


This impression speaks well for the Kelly reputation, but as 
a matter of fact 'Kellys don’t cost any more than the ordinary 
tire of the better grade. In other words, whether you buy 
Kellys or not, you are paying for Kelly quality—and you might 
just as well have what you are paying for. 


Kelly also makes the Buckeye, a lower-priced tire that at its 
Price represents unbeatable value. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town.”” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


KE LLY SPRINGFIELD TI RE S 











PNEUMATIC 
Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 

In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. We have hundreds of letters in 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 

The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
into four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 














A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
: of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
<a@q has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
j of today is a wonderfully durable and 
sj efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
D solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
> windmills in such a way as to make the system 
: absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 








, im! 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


MANSAS CITY DES MOINES. OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS . 
“ a é ‘ . . ree ii a: “4 Pe i - NO ii tn 8 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


Under the Four-H Flag 


(Continued from page 14) 


two runners had pyt his team in the lead. 
Cocky and confident he cheered his mates. 


Quickly the first club boy was thrown 
out. Hope revived as Ted Baldwin 
scratched a single down the third-base 
line, but when Curtis struck out, even 
Ross Burton groaned. A moment later, 
however, the club contingent was shatter- 
ing the atmosphere with “Fight, Club, 
Fight!’ for Mooney had lined a long sin- 
gle to center and by daring running had 
stretched it into a two-base hit. On 
third base Captain Baldwin danced and 
howled. Up came Bob Barton, batting in 
the clean-up position vacated by the 
switch when Carson shifted to his own 
team. Strive as he might before Bob had 
been unable to get the ball safe. There 
was grim determination in his eyes as he 
faced the Warford pitcher. Gone was the 
pain in his injured limb; coolly he let the 
first ball pass for a strike, then heard the 
umpire call, “Ball one!” 


Up from his place on the grass rose 
big John O'Neal. The fire of old college 
days was in his 
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old Squire whose challenge had inspired 
him to final effort waved a battered hat 
and shouted defiance at Warford parti- 
sans who had turned batteries of wrath 
upon him for desertion to the enemy. 
“He’s my boy!” shrilled the old man. 
“By gad, sah, I have a right to cheer for 
him.” 


\ ARFORD was whipped. The game 

ended five to four in the club team’s 
favor as Horton, inspired te renewed 
effort, held the town lads hitless, and 
Ted Baldwin and his mates were forced 
to be content with their one-run lead. A: 
the crowd began to disperse Ross Burton 
beckoned to Hal Carson, then called his 
own boys into a group aside. 


“Everyone knows,” began Burton ab- 
ruptly, “that this was more than a game 
to decide which team was best. It was to 
settle the dispute of who plays first base 
for the 4-H Club of Brown County. If 
I thought that Hal Carson deliberately 
spiked Bob, he could not play on my 
team, no matter how good he might be. 
But I don’t believe that. For the good of 
the team I think you players yourselve 
should have a hand in deciding whom we 
will have as regu- 
lar first baseman 





veins. Turning to 
the shrieking crowd, 
O’Neal megaphon- 
ed through cupped 
hands. “Yea, Bar- 
ton!” yelled O’Neal, 





America’s greatest undeveloped re- 
source is farm boys and girls. 
4-H club develops this resource. 
there one in your school? 


from now on. Un- 
The doubtedly Barton, 

ie through his hard 
drill at home, has 
improved tremend- 








and the club folks 


took up the cry. 

“Yea, Barton! Fight! Fight! Fight!” 
Out of one corner of his eye Bob 
caught a glimpse of Kate O’Neal, 
her face aflame with enthusiasm, her 
clear voice calling his name. Up came 


the ball waist high and Bob put all his 
sturdy strength into thg swing. Like a 
bullet the ball passed through the infield, 
sped past the center-fielder, who madly 
pursued. Around the base lines tore Bob, 
his mates ahead, twin streaks of eager- 
ness to score. Rounding third base he 
saw the recovered ball coming straight 
and true to the waiting shortstop. 


“(NOME on!” howled John O’Neal. 
“Come on!” But now the pain of 
his wound had slowed Bob so that al- 
though he strove desperately it seemed 
as if the winning run was surely lost. 
For a second Bob faltered, then high and 
keen above the pandemonium of friends 
and enemies he heard the fighting yell of 
old Squire Jones. <A flashing glimpse 
showed him the old man, hat off, gray 
hair wind-blown shouting the battle cry 
of death or victory. In came the ball to 
the waiting catcher. “Slide!” howled 
O’Neal. “Slide!” 


Only long hours of practice, of patient 
instruction, could have made possible the 
thing that happened. Smack came the 
ball into waiting hands, and the Warford 
catcher dove at his enemy. Almost on 
top of the plate the umpire waited tense 
and watchful. A split second before the 
touch could be made Bob slid, hooking 
the toe of one spiked shoe into the plate, 
falling away from the outstretched eager 
hand. “Safe!” cried the umpire. 


A mob of frenzied players who pounded 
his back or strove to shake his hand, 
Bob Barton found his shoulder grasped 
in the clasp that always thrilled. ‘‘Atta 
boy!” said Ross Burton, but there was 
far more than the conventional words of 
encouragement in his voice. “Atta boy! 
I’m proud of you. It took gameness to 
do that.” Among the club folks Bob 
could see his father and mother, his small 
sisters, their faces aglow with pride. The 





MODERN COTTON PLANTING METHODS IN TEXAS BLACK LAND COUNTRY 


ously and is enti- 
tled to further con- 
sideration. I reserve the right to make 
final decision, but I want a vote. With 
Carson and Barton excluded, all regular 
and substitute players may vote on these 
men. Remember the good of the team, 
not individual preference or friendship, 
must govern you.” 

Two minutes later the club boys re- 
joined Burton, Barton and Carson, who 
had stood gloomily silent, his lips twisted 
in a smile of scorn. ‘We are unanimous 
for Bob Barton,” anounced Ted Baldwin. 
“Not that we hold anything against 
Hal,” he added hastily, “but: we just 
think that now Bob is the better man.” 


EFORE Ross Burton could speak 

Carson smashed the bat he was hold- 
ing upon the ground. “Of course, you'd 
vote for him,” he cried bitterly. “It was 
all fixed. I’m through.” 


“Enough of that!” said Burton sternly. 
“The decision stands. Barton will play 
first base unless you can prove to us as 
he did that you have the right. If you 
aren’t yellow, Hal,” he concluded point- 
edly, “you'll take your medicine as Bob 
did and fight for your place again.” 


“Who said I was yellow?” demanded 
Carson. “I’ll stay on all right, and [ll 
fight. Barton called me a liar today and 
he’s got to eat his words. I'll not stand 
for that from any man.” 


“Any time, any place you say,” broke 
in Bob, to be checked by the lash of 
Coach Burton’s words. 


“Small boys fight,” said Burton. “Men 
work and play. Many things are said in 
the heat of a hard-fought game which are 
best forgotten. We have the making of 
a great team, fellows, and it has been 
proved today a team is no stronger than 
its substitutes. Bob saved and won this 
game; he may do as well against Har- 
mon County, or Hal may be the hero. A 
community is bigger than an individual, a 
county spirit of pride and desire for vic- 
tory is what we should be working for. 
We represent all the county here and we 
will find Harmon a team of fighting 
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wildcats spurred on by the solid backing 
of every man, woman and child. We'll 
have our hands full without scrapping 
among ourselves. 

“That’s going to be a mighty sore leg, 
Bob,” Burton concluded, ‘‘and I shan’t 
allow you to play next Saturday’s game 
against Hopkins. Carson will play first 
for us. Remember, Hal,” and the county 
agent's grin was infectious, “that you 
won if you lost. You belong to a team 
that hasn’t lost a game and doesn’t intend 
to lose.” 


A* Bob and Ted came up to the group 
of neighbors, Mrs. Barton, with 
motherly solicitude, inquired about his in- 
jury, but Father Barton hailed Bob as 
one boy chum might another. “Great 
stuff, old man,” said Bradley Barton, “I 
knew they couldn’t lick a 4-H _ clubber. 
We are all proud of you.” 


“Bob’s been voted in as regular first 
baseman,” broke in Ted. 

“Bully!” cried John O’Neal, “Good for 
you, lad. I told you they couldn’t keep 
Pleasant Ridge down.” 

“That’s fine, Bob,” said Katie as she 
put out a warm hand. “TI almost ‘passed 
out’ when you slid for the plate. You 
played a great game, and I’m as proud 
as if you were my big brother, the brother 
I've always wanted and never had.” 

“Are you really glad, Kate?” asked 
Bob as he pressed her hand. “Remember 
that I’m beating out a friend of yours.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Father 
O'Neal. “If you.knew how Kate had 
nagged me into coaching you evenings 
when all I wanted was a pipe and a mag- 
azine you’d think she and not I was re- 
sponsible for teaching you that hook 
slide. Nobody can win over a Pleasant 
Ridger if we can help it, eh Kate?” 

A suspicion that long had been in Bob 
Barton’s mind was confirmed. Kate, not 
her father, was responsible for the offer 
which had meant hours of sacrifice and 
effort now so well repaid. Yet there never 
had been one direct word of encourage- 
ment, and Hal Carson had been in high 
favor until a hint of disloyalty to the 
club had cooled Kate’s interest in him. 
A lot of things were happening that 
couldn’t be explained. But the game was 
won, his place on the team assured. As 
Bob turned to receive the congratula- 
tions of the still irate old Squire, the 
O'Neals left for home. 

“Yes, sah,” cried the old man, “I told 
’em I was first a Pleasant Ridger and 
then a Warford. By gad, sah, IT am as 
proud of you as if you were my own son 
or grandson. Keep up that fightin’ 
spirit, sah, and you-all are goin’ to: keep 
on winnin’. I’m goin’ to be right there 
when you play Harmon.” 


HE newly awakened enthusiasm of 

the old man for baseball might seem 
amusing to some, but Bob was touched 
anew by this evidence of interest in his 
behalf. “You seem to be picking up a 
lot of new relatives since you came to 
Brown County, Bob,’ whimsically re- 
marked Father Barton, “but I guess they 
are the kind to be proud of. A big sister 
and a grandfather all in one day is quite 
an addition. Save a little place in your 
heart, son, for mother and your old dad. 
We didn’t do rhuch to help you win.” 





Bob laughed, for he knew his father, | 


and that the light words were but a veil 
for abounding pride and affection. “Bar- 
ton pluck, dad,” he said, linking an arm in 
comradely fashion of boyhood. “Barton 
pluck. We always finish what we start, 
you know.” 


A few weeks ago Mother Barton would | 
have smiled at such comment, but now | 


her eyes suddenly misted as with new 
vision she seemed to see her stalwart 
son. The trouble with the Barton clan 
never had been lack of courage but lack 
of will power to see a thing through. 
Seemingly there had been wrought a mir- 
acle, a miracle which held far greater 
Promise. than the mere winning of ball 
games. As Bob steered the battered fliv- 
ver homeward no luxurious limousine 
could have held a happier, more congen- 
ial family. In a lull of the conversation 
little Bess spoke the words which fre- 
quently had been in every mind. 
think,” she said, “we never would have 
had all these good times and known all 
these nice people if it hadn’t been for the 
-H. I’m goin’ to join, Bobbie, just as 
S00n as I get old enough.” 


(Continued next week) 


“Just | 














Why Camel leads the world 
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GOODNESS has made Camels 
the leader of the world that they 
are today. Goodness means the 


ard of uniformity that the 


quality of the tobaccos from 
which they are made, the skill 
with which the tobaccos are 
blended to bring out the fra- 
grance, to produce the mildness, 
to give that subtle quality and 
taste that smokers find only in 
Camel. 


number. 
Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N 


Goodness means such a stand- 


lionth or the trillionth «Camel 
is sure to be just as good as 
the first. It means the honesty, 
the truthfulness, the sincerity 
of purpose to make and keep 
Camel the leader—the cigarette 
most preferred by the greatest 
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_ EDWARDS 
<5). 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and,yRoofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm ildi ‘ 

operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof. and we sell direct from our factories to the 


FREE 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


~ 









user. Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best ad 
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SEND For 


ERIE Stillson Pipe 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made 


% Saves you 


RO 














to 1% inch pipe. 


OFS 


automobile. 










to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


© contro! every 














ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 
(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THREE YEARS 












vertisement. 
Write today! Get our low prices 
and free samples. Save money, 
pothetier quality. Ask for Roof- 

ng Book No.174 or for Ga 
rage Book. 

















THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
424-474 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohic 








ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. 
It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


Send Order and Remittance to 
















Wrench 


the house. It is the 
of the highest qual- 














Will take % 














For Only 


$2.25 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Rates are 


lowered 


but the standards are 
high as ever 


Some ple judge everything 
by price. ‘They think anything 
very expensive must be very 
4 

Most people don’t. 

I see that proved by public ap- 
preciation of our recently low- 
ered rates. 

We’retryingto make the 
Winton the best hotel “‘value” 
ever offered the public—and the 
public likes it. 

Winton service and comfort 
couldn’t be better at double the 
price. The beds couldn’t be 
softer, the linen cleaner, the 
rooms airier, the staff oe if 
you paid us twice as m' 

The Winton is a goed. place 
to stop. . . good to you and good 





for your checkbook. Will yoube 
my guest? J. &.Peee, 
President 
New Rates 


150 fecms $2. 50 
ide 
100 sxtside 3.00 
id 
100 2's! 3.50 
100 2s!%° 4.00 7 
W. Stiles Koones @ 
Manager ] 


HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 















































For White _ 


In few hours, “disease is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


Pd . 
It’s easy to stop chicks dying from 
white diarrhea. All you need do is 


The Progressive Farme?, 


South Carolina Farming in 1926 


Concisely Reviewed in Brief Reports by County Agents 


LD gwcicenrtd Boys Beat Fathers 
Growing Corn.— The following 
commodities were shipped codperative- 
ly: 16 cars of sweet potatoes, 4 cars 
of Irish potatoes; 1 car of 
beans; 1 car of corn; 16,191 
pounds of poultry, and 2,000 
pounds of pecans. Seventy- 
eight farmers participated. 
‘i The value was $21,006.73, 
which was. $3,115.87 more than local 
prices at the time. On 14% acres of 
corn, 15 club boys produced 665.95 bush- 
els at a cost of $445.21. A profit of 
$188.04 was shown by 12 boys, while 2 
boys showed. a loss of $4.92. The aver- 
age yield for the boys was 45.22 bushels 
per acre. This is an average of 20 bush- 
els per acre more than the boys’ fathers 
averaged on their corn crops. One to- 
mato club boy sold $27.20 worth of tomato 
plants from one-tenth of an acre at a 
profit of $21.20—T. M. Cathcart, Coun- 
ty Agent. 

Efficient Codperation in Edgefield. — 
Bought codperatively 18 tons vetch and 
clover seed; increased barley acreage 
from 100 to 300; sowed 104 acres in les- 
pedeza; planted 1,600 acres in soybeans. 
In cotton, 90 acres of 5-acre demonstra- 
tions yielded from 1 to2'4 bales per acre. 
Surplus from 225 acres of truck in live- 
at-home campaign was sold in Florida in 
August and September. Two hatcheries 
were increased to 9,000 and 10,000 capac- 
ity each. Sold codperatively 1 car poul- 
try, about $4,000; 26,000 pounds 





| pecans, $1,500; asparagus, $85,000. Sold 


138 pigs to a county agent in North 


| Carolina.—W. H. Barton, County Agent. 


McCormick Progresses in Many 


| Lines—Poultry shipped codperatively 


(66,000 pounds) in 1926 netted McCor- 
mick farmers about $11,000. Farmers 
bought codperatively 4,000 pounds vetch 
seed, 2,000 pounds crimson clover seed, 
and 60 bushels beardless barley. Num- 
ber of sheep increased 25 per cent in 


1926. Third annual carload, 160 lambs, 
| shipped north netted $6.83 per lamb. 
Thirteen poultry demonstrations, from 


drop an Avicol tablet in the drinking | 


water. Thousands of poultry raisers, 
year after year, raise nearly every chick by 
this simple precaution. Mrs. E. E. Franks, | 
Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was losing 10 to 15 


chicks a day before I received the Avicol, I 
haven’t lost one since.” 

A free test.of Avicol will show how easily 
white diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The 
way it makes sick chicks lively and healthy, 
in just a few hours, is positively amazing. 
If you have never tried Avicol, write for a 
free sample, or send 50c for a full-sized pack- 

to Burrell-Dugger Co., 858 Postal Station 
Blix. Indianapolis, Ind. it costs nothing to 
try the 50c package, because Avicol is guar- 
anteed to do the work or money refunded. 
But if you prefer, try the free sample first. 


New Improved 


SOY BEAN 
Pine Dell Perfection 


It yields more seed and produces 
a larger amount of fine quality hay. 
A non-shattering variety—can be 
harvested with grain binder. 

A vigorous grower that holds its 
dark green foliage. The best vari- 
ety for soil improvement as it col- 
lects the greatest number of nod- 
ules. 

Write for Wood’s Crop Special, 
giving description and prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen 
RICHMOND, VA. 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WRITE FOR 
FREE SAMPLES | Roofing Direct from Fae- 
tory. Freight Paid. And 
keep in your own pocket the Profit Others 
Would Make. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same Low Factory 
Prices. WRITE TODAY for Big Free Sam- 
ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crimp, Shingles 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
DEPT. P, RALEIGH,, N. C.. 









Get Guaranteed, Fireproof 








































100 to 1,600 birds each, averaged $4.46 
profit per bird. In spite of dry weather, 


| cotton hopper and army worm, W. C. 


Holly made 3,740 pounds lint cotton on 
a 5-acre demonstration. Largest acreage 
of wheat ever sowed in county will aver- 
age one acre to farm. Grain was treated 
for smut by 287 farmers. For 48 farm- 
ers 302 cows were tested for tuberculo- 


sis. A profit from $1.88 to $8.40 per 
bird actual records was made by 60 
commercial poultry farms.—Thos. W. 


Morgan, County Agent. 


Anderson Sells Poultry; Plants Al- 
falfa.— Shipped 10 cars live poultry 
from Anderson County in 1926, amount- 
ing to 182,000 pounds valued at $55,000, 
which was 5 cents per pound above local 
market; local sales and express ship- 
ments amounted to 90,000 pounds—all 
from 1,500 farmers. Bought coédpera- 
tively 21 cars of corn for 125 farmers 
and 60,000 fruit trees and vines for 65 
farmers. Alfalfa sowed on limed land 
on .33 farms. Purebred cotton seed and 
up-to-date methods used by 330 boys in 
county-wide cotton club. Sowed 9 tons 
of vetch seed—S. M. Byars, County 
Agent. 

Newberry Farmers Keep Poultry 
Records.— One carload of Newberry 
County poultry was sold codperatively 
in 1926. Fifteen farmers kept records 
on their poultry during the year and re- 
port an average profit of $1.50 per hen. 
The Farmers’ Hatchery has increased its 
egg capacity from 7,500 to 11,000. One 
new hatchery of 7,000-egg capacity has 
been installed in the lower part of the 
county.—T. M. Mills, County Agent. 


Carload of Incubators for Williams- 
burg.—Realizing that poultry was too 


much . pemlocted as a source of f, comat. 





I secured a carload of incubators at a 
saving of about 50 per cent of the retail 
price. Due to this saving many persons 
bought who ordinarily would not have 
done so. I believe this is one of the best 
ways to stimulate poultry production.— 
C. L. Baxter, County Agent. 

Fine Club Work in Chesterfield.— 
Shipped codperatively 11 cars of poultry 
in 1926, receiving $28,926, The last 3 cars 
in December were of turkeys, 22,000 
pounds. This is a comparatively new in- 
dustry; 35 new turkey breeders will try 
their hands this year. Truck valued at 
$75,000 and 100 cars of peaches, dewber- 
ries, and bunch grapes have been sold to 
nearby and Northern markets. But I 
consider our club work the outstanding 
feature of the year. Of 122 boys and 
girls enrolled, 87 completed their work, 
and 59 handed in records. “At the state 
and county fairs, 49 clubsters won $325 
in prizes for their products. Their clubs 
were organized into 7 local clubs: Local 
leaders were placed in charge of each 








HE reports herewith make an in- 

teresting exhibit of farming ac- 
tivities. In short and meaty sen- 
tences they indicate the kind of farm 
progress that is going on tn South 
Carolina counties. It is progress at 
strategic points, where progress counts 
most—in economical production, pru- 
dent diversification, and intelligent 
marketing. They will be read with 
lively interest by more than our 
South Carolina readers. A _ similar 
review of 1926 farming in Virginia 
appeared in our issue of February 26, 
and a report of North Carolina farm 
activities for 1926 may be expected 
soon, 








club. Each club had monthly meetings 
and rendered a program of its own.—W. 
J. Tiller, County Agent. 

Allendale Puts in 6,000 Pullets.— 
In Allendale County 50 farmers secured 
Standardbred poultry in 1926 and are 
going to make poultry a very definite 
part of their farming program. This 


covers about 6,000 pullets for 1927.—Z. 
D. Robertson, County Agent. 
Orangeburg Pushing Pecans and 


Poultry.—A total of 116,391 pounds of 
pecans was shipped codperatively for the 
farmers of Orangeburg County, the bulk 
of the nuts being grown in this county. 
November 27 the first solid carload of 
pecans ever shipped from South Caro- 
lina was sent from Orangeburg. This 
crop has proved a valuable supplement to 
the income of the growers. Another ac- 
complishment of the year was ‘the or- 
ganization of a county poultry association 
the membership of which grew from a 
dozen to more than 50. The ourpose of 
the association is to encourage the rais- 
ing of poultry and promote the growing 
of standard breeds. Codperative car ship- 
ments of poultry during 1926 amounted 
to 48,565 pounds. In addition, probably 
an equal tonnage was sent out by express 
and trucks.—R. F. Kolb, County Agent. 

Georgetown Sets Pecans and Ships 
Potatoes. — Constructed one new po- 
tato curing house; started 3 slash pine 
reforestry demonstrations; set 70 acres 
in pecan trees; assisted in shipping car 
poultry, 2 cars sweet potatoes, 16 cars 
Irish potatoes; purchased 2,000 potato 
barrels codperatively—M. M. McCord, 
County Agent. 

Greenwood Sows Vetch and Buys 
Incubators.— Ordered codperatively 
2 carloads pure cotton seed and 214 tons 
vetch seed (estimated that at least 18,000 
pounds yvetch seed were sowed); estab- 
lished one hatchery of 12,000 capacity 
and one of 1,200; made 3 codperative 
somltry. and, cee shipments: corm grass 
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planted by 15 farmers; purebred Jersey 
bulls placed on 6 farms.—E. L. Rogers, 
County Agent. 

Pickens Shipped $25,000 Worth of 
Poultry.— We shipped from Pickens 
County 8% carloads of poultry amount- 
ing in tonnage to 18,000 pounds, for 
which shippers received $25,000 or more. 
People who sold poultry at the car re- 
ceived on an average 5 cents per pound 
above the local market. This was a small 
saving compared to the savings of the 
country people in general. These car 
shipments caused all the local markets to 
be much higher on both eggs and poultry 
and it has kept the egg market right 
along with the New York market. A 
movement is on foot now to raise a 
carload of broilers for early spring mar- 
ket—T. A. Bowen, County Agent. 


MR. POU ON THE TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION 


ECIDEDLY interesting have been 

the two statements in last week's 
issue and this week’s by Receiver James 
H. Pou, of Raleigh, regarding the old 
Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion. At the present time we wish to 
direct attention to just one paragraph in 
each statement. 


Referring first to last week’s article by 
Mr Pou, we are impressed with this 
paragraph :— 

“In this connection I wish to repeat a 
suggestion that I have frequently made. 
That is, the various pools should desig- 
nate some one or more persons to look 
after the irfterests of that pool. Such a 
person or committee would be in a posi- 
tion similar to that of a ‘protective com- 
mittee’ appointed by the members of an 
association, or stockholders of an em- 
barrassed or insolvent corporation. These 
committees could render good service.” 














It seems to us that either the county 
chairman or the old district directors of 
the Tobacco Association might well see 
to it that some committee performs the 
service here suggested by Mr. Pou. In 
fact, if growers generally should request 
it, we have no doubt but that President 
Norwood would be glad to act together 
with a committee to be named by him- 
self or suggested by the former county 
or community officials of the association. 


We next take up this week’s install- 
ment of Mr. Pou’s article in which he 
enumerates the specific mistakes which, 
in his opinion, brought about the failure 
of the Tobacco Association and concludes 
by saying :— 

“But the association might have sur- 
vived all these mistakes, had it not en- 
tered into the unfortunate contract with 
Messrs. Watkins, Patterson, and others, 
for the redrying of its product. This 
contract, in my opinion, was fatal; and 
the association had no chance to survive 
after it was made.” 

This opinion is in line with our own 
view. Or at least, we should say that af- 
ter the Federal Trade Commission made 
its report the association had just one 
more last chance to save itself—and that 
was by immediate, complete, and unquali- 
fied repudiation of the redrying policy as 
The Progressive Farmer then urged and 
had favored for months beforehand. The 
supreme tragedy is that so many good 
men on the board at that time mistakenly 
followed Chairman Oliver J. Sands, who 
defended the Watkins-Patterson redry- 
ing policy, rather than Messrs. Norwood, 
Wilson, Joyner, and Sapiro, who favored 
absolute repudiation. The compensating 
feature is that this policy resulted so 
disastrously that all future codperatives 
will be forever warned against allowing 
officials or directors to have any business 
dealings with the organization they are 
chosen to manage in the interest of 
growers exclusively. The principle is 
fundamentally wrong. : 
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The World’s Greatest 
Work Shirt Value! 


Big Yank outwears two ordinary shirts, 
wearers say. Millions will wear no other. 
\ Only huge volume makes possible such 
= value! Exclusive features. Thread-riveted 
at every strain point. Ripping practically 
impossible. Cut oversize throughout. Ex- 
tra strong materials—triple stitched. Big 
armholes—wide sleeves. Unusual style. 
Big Yank, Jr., the same, in boy’s sizes. 

Ask your dealer for the Big Yank today. 
Guaranteed against defect of material or work- 


manship. If your dealer hasn’t it, send only $2 
for two shirts to 
RELIANCB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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in WORK SHIRT 
by 
1is 
Dai 
de. a 
e- OU can now get a Hinman 
oh Milker ina PORTABLE GAS 
. ENGINE UNIT. Power and milk- 
si- er complete in one compact, 
m- simple little machine. 
an Uses the same Hinman System— 
joi broved right by 19 years of \success in ev- 
ery good dairy county! 
ese Real simplicity that does better work 
” and costs less to buy and operate, Milks 
three hours on one quart of gas. Takes 
nty little space. Rolls easily anywhere. 
X* It salittle beauty you wantto know! 
Hundreds already in use. See one! Get 
see facts about one of the greatest time, 
the hard-work, and money savers that ever 
worked for a dairyman. 
In HINMAN MILKING MACHINECO, 
1est 2th St., Oneida, N.Y. 
ent 
— Write for Catalog. 
—_ Ask questions. 
inty Write today. 
10Nn. 
all- 
he 
‘ich, 
lure 
ides 
PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD* PORTABLE. 
sur- 
en- . 
with 
1ers, 
This Fight the Corn Borer 
and with the Papec 
‘vive 
own 
t af- 
nade 
one 
that 
uali- 
sy aS 
and 
The 
ool 
er: That Does Not Clog 
who "THESE are the features, which 
“iry- appeal to Adam Sponenberg, 
: Fonda, N. Y.: “‘Easy-feeding and non- 
yood, clogging and mnon-winding of strings 
vored around shaft, The Third Roll savesa lot 
. of hard work, gathering in crooked and 
ating tangled bundles of corn.” 
dso Send for New FREE Catalog 
atives also for Copy of ““PAPEC NEWS.” 
os It tells you how to cut your silo-filling 
ywing costs andhavebettes si- 
siness Write foryourstoday 
y are Papec Machine Co. 
t of 121 Main St. 
ple is Shortsville, N.Y. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION 











rT HE final report of the census bureau 


running bales, equivalent to 17,916,258 500- 
pound bales. This estimate of lint 


majority of people in the cotton trade 
were looking for a final showing of some- 
what above 18,000,000 bales. The estimate 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture upon the amount of cotton 
grown was 18,618,000 bales. 


result of the surprise furnished by the 
ginnings report but weakened again later 
as a result of estimates that the crop in 
India was larger than previously expec- 
ted. Also cloth trade is slower than a 
few weeks ago and spinners are not buy- 
ing cotton as aggressively as they were. 
In some directions, there are signs that 
the business situation is becoming less 


the tendency to accumulate cotton. 


oats have declined to a new low level 
for the crop year. The heavy accumula- 
tion of corn at terminals during the win- 
ter finally forced speculative owners to 
liquidate just when basic conditions were 
due to improve. Receipts of corn have 


are no greater than the current cash de- 


ceased to increase, at least for the time 
being. Cash prices for corn have been 


7 per cent less than last year and average 


this spring promises to be a difficult mat- 
ter. In the Southwest, sales of mature 
cattle at $90 per head, to be moved from 
Texas to Kansas, have been reported 
with 10 months’ old calves at $45. Prices 
at country points, in many cases, are said 
to be as high as at central markets. Ev- 
erywhere complaint is heard of the poor 
quality of the thin cattle offered for sale. 


on the 1926 cotton crop was 17,687,307 


cotton production 
from the last crop 
included 234,041 
running bales, 
which ginners esti- 
mated would be 
turned out after 
the March report. 
The final ginnings 
were considerably 
under general ex- 


GILBERT GUSLER 
pectancy, as the 


Cotton prices had a strong rally as a 


favorable and this has some influence on 


Corn and Oats.—Prices of corn and 


fallen off sharply in the last 10 days and 


mand, so that the visible supply has 


relatively stable during the period of 
weakness which swept the future deliver- 
ies downward. The latter had been sell- 
ing at good premiums over cash corn. 


The oats situation appears to be some- 
what stronger than the conditions per- 
taining to corn, as the season when good 
sized decreases in the visible supply can 
be expected has arrived and stocks are 
beginning to decline at a fair rate. Un- 
favorable weather has interfered with 
seeding oats in the Southwest, so that the 
increase in acreage may not be as large 
as was indicated by the intentions report. 


Beef.—If the last three months are 
a fair sample, 1927 will witness a sub- 
stantial decline in the amount of beef 
marketed as compared with 1925, when 
supplies were the largest on record. Re- 
ceipts were large in that year and the 
cattle averaged unusually heavy in weight 
as a result of liberal feeding with cheap 
corn. Thus far in 1927, receipts at the 
seven leading markets have been about 


weights have been lighter. 
Finding cattle to fill Northern pastures 


GILBERT GUSLER. 





TREND OF THE MARKETS 








and peanuts at Georgia shipping points :-— 


Cotton, spot middling, h..$ 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, b.. 


Corn, ‘No, 3 mixed, bu..... 
ey Oats, No. 2 white bu. .... 
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HE following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 


Mar. 22, Week Year 
1927 ago ago 
















, Northern round 





, medium native, cwt. 
fresh firsts, doz..... 
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Synthetic Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Replenish the Earth 


The proof of a fertilizer is the crop it produces. 
Bale-an-acre and better yields prove the value of 


CALCIUM NITRATE 


(Nitrate of Lime ) 
15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
28% Lime (56% limestone equivalent) 



































The experience of practical growers shows, and the results of ex- 
periments teach that CALCIUM NITRATE “BASF” is equal in 
value to any nitrogen fertilizer for cotton. It is particularly suc- 
cessful in increasing the amount and percentage of cotton obtained 
in the first and second pickings. 


JOE CLYDE SMITH andFRED with 100 pounds CALCIUM NI- 
COOPER, Boys Club boys at Dal- TRATE “BASF” per acre. He har- 
las, Ga., used 400 pounds of 9-3-3 vested 1510 lbs. seed cotton per acre, 
fertilizer per acre and side-dressed MR. J. J. McALLISTER, Lula, 


with 220 pounds CALCIUM NI- 
TRATE “BASF” per acre. Joe made Miss., used 150 lbs. CALCIUM NI- 


TRATE “BASF” per acre and pick- 

2482 — peda made 3908 ed 1775 pounds seed cotton per acre. 

Pea wy ree were gee rene The Delta Grocery & Cotton Co., of 

MR.F.C.DANTZLER, Parlers, Clarksdale, Miss., with the same ap- 

S. C., used 300 lbs. per acre 8-4-3 plication obtained 1777 pounds seed 
fertilizer and side-dressed the cotton _cotton per acre. 


**For the Land’s Sake’’—Use Calcium Nitrate BASF 


Ask your Experiment Station or County Agent about Calcium Nitrate 
BASF. For prices ask your dealer, or writd to A. A. Smith, Inc., 805 Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., H. O. Stark, 1320 Hibornia Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
Holmes & Taylor, Wilmiagton, N. C. 








KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


Agric. Dept. 
0 Broadway 
627 Grant Bldg. Sole Importers a8 
ia + Pp New York 
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CENTAUR-For Easy, Thorough 
Cultivation at Bed-Rock Cost 


POWER cultivator! Quick, thorough, comfortable—and remarke 
ably inexpensive to buy and operate. That’s the CENTAUR at 
cultivating time—a money-maker and labor-saver, without equal. 

At other seasons of the year it does plowing, harrowing, harvesting and 
dozens of other jobs. 






The CENTAUR Tractor is correctly built for cultivating. It straddles 
a row or works between rows—and handles one or two rows at a time, 
thoroughly, quickly and more profitably than a team. ‘Thousands of 
big-acreage farmers use it only for this important operation, yet for the 
small farm it serves every power purpose adequately, 


Plows a 12” Furrow—Does All Field Work 


At a cost of only a few cents an hour CENTAUR will do all your field and belt work 
The different attachments for it are all of standard and nationally known make and 
can be interchanged in a few minutes time. Seven years of outstanding success on 
thousands of farms is your guarantee of CENTAUR’S quality and capability. 


The Central Tractor Co. 


A Small Payment Buys A Centaur 


Let us tell you how easyit is to own a CEN- | 

TAUR—on terms to pn» fens needs and with | 199 Central Ave., Greenwich, Ohio, 
one full year to pay. You need the CENTAUR Send CENTAUR catalog and de- | 
on your farm. GET THE FACTS NOW! Mail | ‘#i!* of your easy payment plan. 

the coupon—or write—-today. | Name | 


The Central Tractor Company pera | 
197 Central Ave., Greenwich, Ohio 
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COT! Live Virsin w 9510999 
M AS QO Live Virginia Farm News Orn t0o99% 
| Baby 
NUTTING Down Money Crops in fertilizer which was nearly 20 per cent S 
Favor of Food and Feed.—The of the total amount used in the state. hiche 
intended crop acreage on Virginia farms, Other counties using large amounts of °C 
‘ as indicated by more than 1,000 individ- fertilizer are Pittsylvania with 21,500 
A High Grade ual farm reports to tons; Nansemond and Norfolk with I 
C | a M ° the United States 17,000 tons each; and Southampton with 5 be 
a clum- agnesia Department of Ag- 16,000 tons. The small county of 4 ers 
is “i riculture, shows a Northampton uses more fertilizer than White Diarrhea W! 
: aaa ‘ane ale 
Agricultural Lime considerable de- all the counties in Southwest Virginia. Positively Controlled Rh 
crease in tobacco Look for Apple Blossom Festival. Millions of chicks are hatched each year 
i cf oo ; live only a few hours. White diarrhea los 
Is and a slight increase —Arrangements are being made to hold pat ane losses that B-K will stop in 9 Di: 
in the acreage Of the annual Apple Blossom Festival in cases out of 10—yes—99 out of 100—if the ox 
Z ts rs : incubator is thoroughly disinfected with x] 
‘ potatoes, p an . Winchester during the latter part of B-K and also the brooder, before the. hatch wh 
ay. is a general tend- i he exact date i an- goes in, an is fed in the drinking 
and hay. There = 2 ingen April. The exact date of this event can Sie tale ten ee Get Oak, OE by 
ency to reduce the acreage in the so-called not be announced at this time owing to effective also in prevention and treatment of BS 
money crops and to increase the acreage the fact that it is impossible to state defi- cholera, dysentery and other germ diseases. abc 
% i hat eact : B-K is clean, clear. and non-poisonous. bus 
of food and feed crops in order that each nitely when the thousands of apple trees Chicks don’t notice it in the water, but it : 
farm may be more nearly self-support- will bloom. Due to the early spring it means life instead page Saag e 
. . ae ee ae : : concentrated and ve 
ing than in the past. Virginia tobacco j< probable that the trees will bloom ten about lc per gallon of dilution ready to use. Di: 
growers report that they intend to de- days earlier than the usual date, which Get a jug a dealer today. Money thir 
crease their plantings approximately 20 jg about May 1 in the Winchester dis- a okcar ape eo rai 
per cent. Very little change in the to- trict. This festival has become of greater Write today for this bulletin on y nev 
BEST FOR ALL CROPS bacco acreage is expected in any of the jnterest each year and now thousands of suoyenties 208 treatment of ‘ dos 
If Your Dealer Can’t varieties except dark-fired, although some yjcitors from all sections of the East Gmutal Lateeshesios doz 
F rL h Y farmers in counties on the eastern edge came to Winchester for this celebration. mE 4 ba 
urnis ou of the flue-cured belt plan to grow more Orchardists throughout the state feel that a V 
MASCOT tobacco than last year. Owing to low the Apple Blossom Festival has been of a 
prices for dark-fired tobacco, growers are great benefit in advertising the fruit in- gre 
Write Us! planning to make a cut in acreage of ap- dustry of Virginia. eas 
greg A ot eg “age = Strawberry Acreage Increased 10 dis. 

AMERICAN pcs ae . tees 4 - gel 7 shige Per Cent.—A recent report of the Unit- ers 

continued decline in the price of this to- 64 States Department of Agriculture on Dia 
MESTONE O bacco. Exports have fallen below x : ols saar prea? St you 
° a strawberries shows that Virginia is one 
= 20,000,000 pounds each year for the past of the principal producing states and in sha’ 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. two years, and large stocks are held by ® % ath ee , Saco . . SCal 
: - recent years has ranked among the first ed 
manufacturers and dealers. Tobacco , y 5 ze 
four largest producing states. The an- you 
growers throughout the state should en- a . f hi ts slicht! 

/ deavor to improve the quality of the crop nual production for this state is sligh y Wa 
A ss Mieaian i: Pelkiatealen th production by OTe. than 20,000,000 quarts. The esti- firs 
on wwe . “ica page on cn , 1 mated acreage for 1927 is 8,800 acres one 

reduce P ge Ss tS Wael og ar .. ceakite which is an increase of 10 per cent over bef 
ato acreage g . J ( e y . . 
aa ee nr ee | ia vear; but is still less than the record 
be slightly larger than last year. The | - £ 1924 
early commercial crop is reported to be screage 05 SPUN. M 
co — es 2° ‘The Boys and Girls 4-H Club Item— Me 
about the same acreage, but farmers in tga 
ie ; This is the name chosen for one of the fror 
other sections plan to grow more pota- first 4-H Club He ons ts blished t 
toes than last year. Such an increase will Te ete ee EES ve ae genera <0) 
i ills eae d oo meat - in Virginia. As Amelia has no county 300 
e largely tor home consumption. - a f 
newspaper, this monthly paper is being ror 
Eastern Shore Shipping Eggs, Car- issued for the purpose of disseminating oa 
load Daily——The progress which the news relating to the activities of the boys’ an 
P sae fw Eastern Shore of Virginia is making in and girls’ 4-H Clubs of Amelia County. Stew we mend sen Wee's Comm Coca apne 
Se eee -. # . : : L. i a 7 . ; ; iene 
diversification is — by the fact that Early Vegetables Moving in Bigger ree mah Gevinn He venting season? Ne 
io this section is news upping a carload of Volume. — Shipments of vegetables able seeds, news of new varieties and M 
anuts eggs each day to Northern markets. For  ommenced much earlier this spring than helpful eared —— use 
many years white Potatoes, sweet pota- jact and by the middle of March 115 Ne ae = Wh 
ni toes, and strawberries were practically cars of spinach and 261 cars of mixed guaranteed for the month. If the and 
| Peanuts bring ready cash the only sources of farm income. Now cik Satan A. s < A market gees up, you will get the price resc 
“season le = ly. : ' vegetables had been shipped, compared quoted. If it goes down, you secure Cc 
——have no plant enemies— this territory is rapidly becoming one of with 17 care of epinach ; 3 ag i ; : es 
produce a good hay crop ees . : with 17 cars of spinach and 133 cars of the lower price. w:. 
easily picked with a Ben- the _most important poultry producing mixed vegetables to the same date last Just ask for Wood’s Crop Special. <p 
thall Picker. sections in Virginia. A number of hatch- year There is no cost or obligation. Wi, 
= , eries have been installed this year, and it ~ D: . : 
- . ; ’ Baie airymen Want Systematic Cow . or h 
If you will write the Ben- is probable that the poultry business Testi y The R: — “k Vall - W. WOOD & SONS cine 
thall Machine Company at will show a large increase during 1927 or THe RAPPeRaRnece Yeney Seedsmen Since 1878 he 
Suffolk, Va., they will send i ; Cow Testing Association has been organiz- 80 &. 14th Street, Richmond, V@ fou 
you copy of “How Sam Counties That Use Most Fertilizers. ed by a group of dairymen for the purpose ble 
Johnson Grows Peanuts.” —Recent estimates on the consumption of providing a regular and systematic ee 
of fertilizer in the various counties of testing service for the cattle of that sec- Dee. 
Virginia, compiled by the State Depart- tion. Officers elected are: Dan M. Chi- 

\ ment of Agriculture, indicate that Acco- chester, president; J. Davis Henderson, 
mac and Northampton counties during vice-president; M. H. Rowe, Jr., secre- W 
1926 used approximately 78,000 tons of tary-treasurer, all of Fredericksburg. ° Rem 
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DEANS OF “SOUTHE RN LIV E SsTOC K “DEV E ‘LOP MENT w h f * BAGS _ 

Left to right—Dr. Tait Butler, editor Mississippi Valley Edition and livestock editor = ll ge IP ole Paice ty Benn ao wirkee J own 
The Progressive Farmer; Dr. Cooper Curtice, known to livestock men the South over for for prices. ? State. 
his work in fighting animal parasites, especially the cattle tick; Dr. C. A. Cary, state vet- WERTHEIMER BAG CO Mar 
erinarian and dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, sd wanted 
years a bandas livestock work in Alabama. A banquet was given at the recent | § 2201-2221 Tenth Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. ds 
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| White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
J tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a ‘thatch without some infect- 
ed chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many chicks from 
White Diarrhea, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medi- 
cine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk — postage 
Prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drink- 
ing water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 

fou run no risk. We guarantee to re- 
fund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 
A NS A S| ce ne cD 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 98, 
aterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
Send it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
Money order, check or currency aceptable.) 
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Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
Wanted. Large package contains about two 
d one-third times as much as small. 
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TARDINESS ETERNAL 


Professor (to freshman)—‘‘When were you 
born?” 

Freshman—“On the second of 

Professor—“‘Late again.” 


April.” 


NOW SHE KNOWS 


Inquisitive Lady—‘And officer, tell me what 
that strap is for under your chin.” 

Officer—“‘That, lady, is to rest my poor 
old jaw when it gets tired answering silly 


questions.” 


SMART CHILD 
Little Girl—“What do you think, Auntie! 
There’s something running across the «bath- 
room floor without legs!” 
Auntie—“‘Good gracious, child, what is it?”’, 
Little Girl—‘‘Water, Auntie.”—The Outlook. 


ILLUSIONARY 


Newspaper reporter calling on his lady-love, 
pretty late at night. 

Old man is awakened, and from the ban- 
ister calls down stairs to the newspaper re- 
porter:—“‘Has the morning paper come yet?” 

Young man replied:—‘The type is all right, 
and circulation is good, but I’m holding the 
form for an important decision, and we'll 
soon go to press.” 


WE VOICE SYMPATHY 

Road Foreman (calling at house opposite)— 
“Excuse me, madam, but have you been sing- 
ing this morning?” 

Lady of the House—‘“‘Yes, I have been sing- 
ing a little, but why do you wish to know?” 

R. F. (with obvious embarrassment)—‘‘Well, 
you see, my men have knocked off twice al- 
ready, thinking it was the dinner whistle, 
so I thought I had better ask you not to hang 
out quite so long on that top note.” 


A KANSAS GROUCH ON FLORIDA 

A Kansas pessimist who evidently didn’t 
succeed in his Florida real estate speculation, 
has delivered himself as follows:— 

“Florida is the chin whiskers of the United 
States. It is 600 miles long, 200 miles wide 
and 3 feet high. Raising oranges in Florida 
is a cinch; all that is required is enough 
money to live on while raising. The next 
Florida fruit is the grapefruit. A grapefruit 
is a cross between a lemon, a dose of quinine 
and a pumpkin. It is usually eaten at break- 
fast, thus combining the advantages of a 
meal and a morning shower-bath at the same 
time. The tangerine is a distant cousin of 
the orange. It wears a loose and careless 
Mother Hubbard style of wrapper and is 
much easier to disrobe than the orange, but 
it has a more dry, withered and disappointed 
disposition when undressed. The kumquat 
is the only thing in Florida that lives up to 
its name. It looks and acts just the way it 
sounds.—Kansas Sour Owl. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—Copsright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ino, 

















KUN'L BoB ‘how HITS | 
THREAT'NIN’ TO RAIN 
EN KNOCK US OUTEN 
WORK —HUH! DATS 
WHUT I CALLS PROMISIN’ 
| To RAIN!! | 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dignified folks mought be happy, but 








dey sho is skeered to let on bout it!! 
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HESE brand-new De Laval Separators 

are now on display by De Laval Agents. 

We invite all cream separator users to 

see and try them, for we are confident all who 
do so will agree that they are the best cream 
separators ever made. They are the crowning 
achievement in nearly 50 years of separator 
manufacture and leadership. New features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can. The supply 
can may be turned so that tinware and bowl 
may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
separator. Every user will like this feature. 


2. Easier Turning. [For three years the 
De Laval experimental and _ engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests, to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in this 
new series, which both start and turn easier 
than any other machines of even less capacities. 


3 Oil Window. The new oil window 
enables you to see at all times the level and 
condition of the oil. It shows ata glance whether 
or not the separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl. All new De Lavals 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,’”? now used 
in De Laval Separators with such wonderful 
results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 


Ask your agent to show you a new smoother cream. 


De Laval. Tr one side-by-side with 
any other machine. Not one ina hun- 
dred who does so fails to choose the 
DeLaval. Sold on easy terms. Trade 
allowances made on old separators. 


See and try 
the new~ 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 











>-30 Days Trial 


‘Money Back 
ill | 7¢ Not Satistied 


Built of California 
L Redwoo nt Slo 
140 Egg—$13.90 Boable wets = dens 
ce. ie 
250 Eee 529. ae: Site i elasa doors, shi fe 

% 340 Ege—$30.75 tures, set up ready for use. 

3” Freight Paid East of Rockies) : : 
Write for Catalog 

24" Canopy, Wickless $10.25 
44" Canopy, Wickless $14.75 
54" Canopy, Wickless $18.15 

Wisconsin Incubator Co. 


COMPOUND 


Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard remedy for 
32 years for Distemper, Strangles, 
influenza, Coughs and Colds. Give 
to sick and those exposed. Give ‘‘SPOHN’S” 
for Dog Distemper. Sold by your druggist. 
If not, order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, 
large $1.20. Write for free booklet on dis- 













eases. . 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept.25, Goshen, Ind. Box 144 Recine, Wis. 
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Sd Most Accurate 
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J You have no idea how fast potatoes and onions can be 
graded until ? ae see a Boggs in action—75 to 700 bushels 
per hour, according to size of machine. Even the smallest 
Boggs models will do the manual’ labor of from 3 to 5 men. 


You can dump potatoes into the power machines by the bag or 
barrel without overloading them. And the Boggs can be operated 
continuously, for as soon as one bag is full you simply push the de- 
flector over the empty bag at the other side. 

With a Boggs you can sort and grade round and long potatoes into No. 1 and No. 2 sizes 
with less than 3% variation from Government grades. It can’t bruise or injure even 
green stock because potatoes are tenderly carried over our endless patented belt without 
any shaking. Made in six models, $40 and up, to be operated by hand, motor or engine. 

Write for interesting Booklet 
Boggs Manufacturing Corp., 46 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. 


Factories: Atlanta, N. Y.— Detroit, Minn. 


BOGGS POTATO 


Thre Stondad Crack ey GRADER 
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bie sa ie y y L al 
Adivess Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. ——. = Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
4 Por —Porto — pare > Plants, eS a. Mammoth Yellow Beans $1.40; Laredo 
H : “Ty; ” : . . usand and up, $1.75; April an ay de- joxis $1.85; genuine Otootan 5. Rec 
, Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type ; Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Base. Wittentcandiny Ga. Stanamavilie 
i cheerfully given on request. Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto, Rico New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, 
3 , 9 j } tat nts: § ar rd - be ‘ we . 2TOWwn 
of 000. fi Shecaceibe: a te id yr mat Loan do ty Haberlandt 38 and Biloxi yybeans. Write J. H. 
i 1 Early Improved Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, ee ae ee cee rompt service. parker & Co.,; New Bern, N. C. 
t ,000. Tomato plants, Norduke and Matchless: $1.25, EP SA a ¥ > Mar motk Yellow “lected, recleaned Soybean 
i WANT TO BUY-OR EXCHANGE 1,000. Prompt shipment. Hoke Deen, Baxley, Ga. GENUINE PORTO RICO $1.7 7> aa siveeea. ot te e ac ten pgs = pn ‘ Rig 
a t. - - - . , 
Ht Pe ns Fine frostproof Cabbage plants. | Early varietics. Potato plants in season. Mi lions to offer, ford Hardware & Supply Co., Hertford, N. C. 
eames: ou time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, Guarantee its, 250 postpaid for 50c; 500 post. $2.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $2.25. Our Early Speckled, Osecec White Chinese and Rench 
j aerate Stamps. . ; 1 awe apr des . , $i per 1,000 lant Farm, Pisgah years of experience is proof of our abilit Velvet Beans. Ail varieties Peas and Soybeans; Span- 
i where. Send outline with Steiumetz Aa to handle your orders satisfactorily. Yo ur vee and Runner Peanuts, H. M. Franklin, Tens)! 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN orders placed with us means satisfaction Jeorgia. ; 
' Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; To- for eri hades are reliable; have your Home grown and guaranteed pure, sound and true 
: mato $l: Porto A Potato $1.75: Zell banker look us up. to sips is Small lots : tootang, $3.75; Laredos 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good plants, AME RIC! AN PLANT CO. city “prices . maaan yn fisher are 
prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Ima. Geargia inevitable account. wi sad diversification pri 
GEORGIA Quitman, Ga. da. Also Mixed Peas and Velvet Beans. Ask 
a " . =r i res - has. _ ~— eee igs: ncn pales C Potato plants: 1,000 pe id $2; 10,000, pam} hiet, ‘“Valuable Information About New 
PR come gy “hl pe A ae : ye ae Py Fros of C aibeee plants, eariy varieties: 300, 75¢c; $17.! J 4 tle E omat: ; "1.000, 1350, ties of Soybeans. Warilaniaker-Oleveland : 
} Reire Ga scorgia. airo amber of ommerce, es. vt $1 10: 1,000, $2; prepaid. 10,000 express, $10. postpaid Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. Farms, St. Matthews, §. C. ‘ 
Co ake ae ee Se a 1001 nts; satisfaction guaranteed. Write Maple - m . a 
MARYLAND Grove Fa arms Fr anklin, Va. I Im r ved Porto mcm Potato plar ts. April en ay CORN ' 
a Ls nar etbbicciianisy delivery, $1.75 thousand; ten thousar r mor 0. - a ——— 
i “Our Own Home Country, the Land Where — its Lea ling varic ties of Pepper. Tomato Eggplant da Government Anaested: ; iy L Hughes, Rockingham, a Improved Hickory King Corn; large ears r + I 
i and Pleasure Are Partners,’”’ illustrated book issued Potatoes, postpaid: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, § — -—— hand nubbed, high yielder 3ushel $2.: " 
j by 21 associated bar k asset 16 i gor "Ad Collect, $2 per 1,000; mixed as wanted. Thom _ Improved Porto oo Potato plants, $2 thousand; Tutt] 5 _Len ir, ‘ § 
\ dress Eastern Shore "Trust gen Caml aan M styland. Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. five thousand, $1.75. Plants now ready We are —— kers’ F “seed corn; germination 4 
4 ‘ vf : y ° } . Maryland. - - plant growers, App ing County Plant Co., Baxley, 94% n eye ru ae $1 ‘9 avorite | seed, corn 4 aS > - 
i NORTH CAROLINA Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants Georgia. Mi poss bushel $4.20, postpaid. 8. P. 
10W ‘ ri $1.2 i 3 repaic wt Schoolfield. R lle, N. C. 
4 Farm.—-Hundred and seventy acres, well developed; pre rea ly. ; 1, 000, $1 £3 — - — Ritts: Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 ool fielc eidsville a : 
fty acres commercial orchard, well stocked. Write J “n ‘ 4 _Texas per thousand; five thousand or more, $1.75. Prompt $ 
for particulars. Echo Orchards, State Road (Surry . shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Soatright Plant “ . 
i County), N c ‘ , rv H ~Co., Martins Point, S$. C.. offers Farms, Baxley, Ga. LATHAMS A big two ear white corn. 5 
i ae ee aan I Cc abbage plants, Copenhagen Market, =o - — - DOUBLE” Has had 24 years breedin«. e 
d SOUTH CAROLINA lds, e 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Ex- Wilson s certified new Bunch Porto Rico Potato Seed Corn Only field selected seed so 1 1 
i ary R00 Sik aan WAN tank in Ghemerhaa © site, pressed, $1 thousand. No order too large. — ve ag Serene gpestienk i Fiants, eons Ap Price $3.75 Why _ not plant the best? I 
iT E ’ 1 resterfielc ounty, — livery, $3 pe , delivered; $2.75 express collect. i 
= C. 8,000 five-year peach trees; good school on J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. : bushel Supply limited. ¢ 
5 a er re , 731) " > ~ * = 
i Pie's on ERS EE ear er, ty Eh Wis, BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE Sweet Potato plants, Nancy Hall or Porto Rico: F. P. LATHAM 
i - PLANTS 500, $1; 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000 or over, $1.75 si Saisie b 
4 VIRGINIA per thousand, by express. April or May delivery. Belhaven, N. (¢ 0 
q Virginia Farms.—In the Blue Grass section north Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White sn cha Dm ss Esa ue les 1 
1 3.— e RB irass se 0 - 
} ern Piedmont Virginia. Write for register, describ- a te! ae se 200, 40c; Now ready for shipping; genuine Porto Rican Sweet Cocke’s Prolific, improved 13 years field selecting; 0 
/ ing bargain properties. Jos. M. Samuels, Realtor, ~ oe $1; 000, $5.50. Cabbage Potato plants, government inspected: $2 per thousar , el 5 “— aT Sank: a 
i Orange, Va. plants: 100, 35c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, five thousand or more, $1.75 per thousand. Sa $5. bu fag Moro gg a f = oe N. nT k 8 
For Sale.—Ideal poultry farm, 10 room hom in $3.75. Day and night service and plants tion guaranteed. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. a ee ME ee - 7 
§ — 1 3 rm, ( 1 house, * of * - eee ’ 2 Ks . 
i corporate limits; electric equipped; 4% acres land, guaranteed to please you or money re- Genuine Improved Purple and Yellow Skin Porto x, Mosby's —%. —_ corn, ne, ears to stalk 3 nubbed: 
all outbuildings and hen houses ready. Price is right. funded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. Rican Potato plants: $2 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per wep. Staley, Liberty, N. | S si b 
i H. A. Williams, Box 2, Pamplin, Va. 1.000; April delivery. Government inspected, chemic- Sica LI. ee. fa é 
5 7% ripe’ : sheen «=o ally, treated. Siew Potatso Piant Co,, Pamtedie, Ga. Riggs Corn.—Record 180 bushels; 82 bushels up- - 
‘abbage, Bermuda On ( ate 500 . acre S i : 2 to 7 ears 
| (HELP OR SITUATION WANTED ) 00a ETHRoCRS SAT Roraierpm; esr rae Plamen the ba” Maney Hat, MAGA ay MB” AMATO Sha 
i tato, Ruby King a pper and Eggplants: "se ), eae Southern Queen, Porto Rico, grown from shana picked, Jas. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. : 
4 1,000 $1.: nO Hamby y Plant Co he a — free from ¢ a. Sat ction guaran- ~! E lc 
a xem : aA oc a senate EE a a Postpaid: 500, $2; 900, $3.50; expressed: Shoaf’s Prolific Corn.—Won Southern Railway troy phy v 
| Be SM pat Dost. 335, MH. Louis, Mo. belp _ Millions frostor oof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and 1,000, Russell Plant Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 1926. first at Chicago 1924, 1925, 1926. All ea - 
4 Temiatiniaty g Position. rite him Flat Dutch. First class plants, full count and prompt Missis certified Early Triumph. Nancy fall, special selected, hand nubbed. Peck $1; bushel $3. 
4 ces ee os a ene absolut poteseere. 500, 75e; 1,000, Tellow ¥ Dooley Yam, ld uthern Queen. Patte n Brothers, China Grove, N. _ 
| Wanted.—Job as farm manager. Have degree in $1.10; over 5,000 at 75e, 1,000. American Plant Co., z + Fae > ir “sa : x aoa 
agriculture, four years experience teaching agriculture, Alma, Ga. rg MS ay 500. "$160 : 1 000 75 Soeat” 1 we Highest our oamame = Prolife two eared, ‘lon " 
c 7 a a = a § 3 > as » $2.75 D aid. " ghes mn -yes g s rt on. 
i anceville, _—- a Married. 63, Temper- Frostproof Cabbage and Flats, bushels bedded. Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 500, $1.2 grain, small white cob, hand nubbed. Bushel $2.65; bi 
j os se = melted rid promptly: 2! : 75e: 1.000, 1,000, $2; delivered. Geo. M. Denson, New Site Miss. half $1.40. N. A, Kimrey, _Mebane, M.. &. - 
i Situation as manager for large hog breeding farm 1.50. Expressed: 10,000 $7.5 Tomato plants ready an an ee ee ee a 
i Have had 40 years experience. Perfectly capable of in April, same price as pa ln Walter Parks, STRAWBERRY $) 
9 ° : . —— c 7 7 , r 
i Alap breeder of ‘gully. beet ad she bute b! rl Darien, Ga Ma Manas Cin, Ga = he $1.50 BUSHEL 10 BUS., $1.35 BU. bi 
§ Te e 7 nlante: jesionarvy: 9s - kK — « ,. <1 . + Cc 
4 Jackson, "Rt. 1, Greensboro, plants: Missionary: $2.50, 1.000; Kloudyke: $3, 1,000; = SELECTED PURE MOSBY AND NEAL'S 
it ee ‘ = . eae eS a - sat i »s0n $1, de ered, AVM! mh Py ry 
4 ~ Men Wanted.—We bay “your railroad fare to Nash “FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE Guaranteed Klondyke, Aroma or Gan ly: 1,000, $2.75; PAY MASTER SEED CORN 
siti. Let. us train you to be an expert automobile ; bras i 5,000, $12.50. Write for catalog and prices larger Yields high, winning county and state corn 
i you ‘sonal g Ae RR re a a Ejente. Our large Pha ead Hardened quantities, Wasson & Wasson, Dayton, Tenn. club prizes. Small orders $1.50 bushel; 10 
i Age es O nm, # re booklet nts v i : eT 5 f 13 
i write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, saa were ain mre y recent freeze. Klondyke, Misslonary, and Gandy Strawberry plants, bushel lots up, $1.35 per bushel. Quality 
Shi Jail h 
is Tenn. ee seante’ amt + vig Mg 3d $4 per 1,000: 5,000, $18.75. Premier, Big Joe and guaranteed. Shipped same day order re- 
‘i — - 7 ‘ stpaid: 5 : : ‘ m 
i Wanted.—Position superintendent of estate; under- $1.10: 1,000, $2 E i o ‘000. J a Lupton : 5 1.000 ; 3.75: collect. Catalogue ceived, subject to buyer’s inspection. Send 
7) stand horses, cattle, small fruits, trees, building and 10,000, $10. ‘Nine Re yet ype ane EDS EE: Bae bury, Md. check with mention of this ad. 
4 road construction, gardening, labor; practical experi- mb aiegped ae 2 . . . : ye Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma, y 7 
i snes (nck Weecy). “Aas 48, worried. withoet children: vice. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. Thompson, | New sround grown, state inspected. Ex. CALHOUN COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
¥ absolutety temperate, 100% American. Available at press collect: 1,000, $3: 5,000, $12.50; 10,000, $22.50. INC. 
{i — on tn 18, height 5’9”. Cranston Jennings, Get our prices on other varieties and stock. W. L. Pure Seeds Dept., Calhoun City, Miss. 
i Ox . Falmouth, ass. 20 million frostproof Cabbage plants. Early Jersey, Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. y e 
Charleston, Copenhagen: 300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 10 BUS., $1.35 BU. $1.50 BUSHEL 
P NTS $2, postpaid. Expressed: 10,000, $10. 15 years satis- TOMATOES 
I A , the p ay ¥ ag RA OST eee RR ee a 
dear, * age: ene F aga a Bg ng unsatis: ‘ield grown Tomato plants, Marglobe and Kilgore Hunt’s Prolific Seed Corn.—Have bred this corn up 
Reencecaes ue Special, $2.50 per thousand, delivered. F. C. Weimer, {0F 20 years by detasseling, then by selecting seed = 
ASPARAGUS Guaranteed, prompt shipment, certified Porto Rico Archer, Fila. from stalks having two best ears. $3.50 bushel; $1.80 
- Potato plants: 1,000 prepaid $2.50; 1.000 collect $2; a pn . half beeen: $1 peck. BR. P. Hunt, Rt. 2, Wake For- sate 
ae ty , we. ee | eee ea. 5. er 3 above, collect, iT 5 per 1,000. Leading va- sis eS ee eee eee on; Bs gy cial est, N. en: 
if e e ashington. roots 20; Tietles ‘omato plants: Tr 1 25: a im4¢ . Jarliana, -"laware _ r ate ecia . - 
1,000, $8: prepaid. Sunnybank Gardens, Lancaster paid $1.75; , o0n collect ‘hl 6. —_— 181.2 Bly Sead Ponderosa, By prepaid mail: 500, $1. 50: 1,000, $2.50. Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit two-ear corn. This va- W 
Pennsyivan ; , a - , Express, charges collect: $1.50, 1.000. Roots mossed. Tiety holds highest five-year average yield. Per peck Ez 
ennsylvania. Co,, Valdosta, Ga. 2 3 , 1,00 Roots moss a. e]- 5 L s 
~~ €ABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMAT lene Se Zee. Tee. Gs. o: 2s at Gee cs ee. ee eon $2 
_— —— DS yeTore se 1! s over. are’ ar 
ee ee ee ¥. = sz FLOWERS Se Sas. June Pink, John Baer. Stone, Liv- Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. . Tie 
Jers rbe a : 50, postpaid. 7 are Te Ox - ingston Globe and Greater Baltimore: 100, 50c; 300, 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C weamee Dahlias, $1.25 dozen, Lena Moses, Poff, $1: 500, $1.50: 1,000 $2.25, paste te 5.000 or = COTTON $s 
Cabbage and Onion plants. postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000 - _ —_ $1.50 per 1,000, by ex April _or May delivery. Flue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize ™ 
$1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. | : Stallings, gf, Gases. “large, 75c dozen, Mrs. W. W. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Pla. winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8S. C. 
alling eron ; = 
Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000. $1.50, maureen ~ ‘Oc Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded { 
prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs. N. C. ~ Chrysanthemum plants, all colors, 75¢ per dozen. ~ NURSERY STOCK ~ and inspected, $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, St 
Fine frostproof Cabbage plants. i Hiate shi —— Neva Willis, Beaufort, N. C Fruit and Ornamental trees. Agents wanted. Jones 8S. ©. = 
I abby Nan mm es . _ . ‘o " Q ‘4 
500 fork $1; 1,000, $1.50, wi. 1° Wittiams, _, Assorted Dahlias, unlabeled, $1 dozen, Mrs, John ph ca Co., "Woodlawn, Va. __ Genuine Mexican Big Boll; one year from bres(er, Co 
Quitman, Ga. C. Maxwell, Brevard, N. _Fruit| and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 40% lint, 1 1-16 staple; $1 bushel. T. J. White. ~ 
Cabbage plants: 100, 80c; 300, 75c; 500, $1: 1,000 Gladoli.—Rainbow collection. 10 large bulbs 25c; ee ee: Se ee Concord, els spennee. a. ae _____—— J. 
$1.50, postpaid. By ‘express: 1,000,’ $1.25. W. R. 40 _for $1. Harrison Paige, Mendota, 111. : a Frees. —Eonae wont. omementals, Large stock. Coker’s Pedigreed Cleveland cotton seed, first ver — 
alate! r ¢ ~ sest varieties. C a on Ww ‘on- mn, 
Pegram, Raleigh, N. Cc. ae Flower Plants.—All leading kinds. Write i prices cord aaaeeee on Gee — = Saotoih ~— e oe eS oe ee > tw 
Buy your certified Sweet Potato, Tomato, Cabbage "0: Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. sine Bi - a a ~ : ‘: Scconmpetemee Ale 
and other plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Dah a . a" edge ants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. Plant less, make more. Cleveland Big Boll is | “ 
Ga. Prices reasonable. aa on eon red A. Bg = 25e, One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, and sure. Recleaned, $1 per bushel. Hickory Grove I 
eras as ba . on, : delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, Farm, Conover, N. C. nev 
PE ga ae Ms yaaa Bm ree . T5c; 500, $1; 1.000, 100 beautiful Gladiolus bulbs, blooming size. all Conway, S. C Recleaned M Big Boll cot eed. $1 per = 
Plant oon veld. De ae: $5. Old Dominion eaten, for only $1 postpaid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, 7 bushel. Made To. Der “ae lan year. A S. $2. 
~ seieitatapaticsinennliicetiae Worth, Rt. 5, Raleigh, N. C. 2 
“Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500. $1: 1,000, Yor Sale—-Chry ee . SEEDS — ae $2 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Raleigh dozen, a ally nnd ee Eg OR E Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Ste 
Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. Crewe, Va. : . oo ‘ WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us piney —, cenned, meee $8 hundred pound { 
= = = . that it is difficult to tell the difference between ag.__ Murphy almer, Sandersville, Ga 5 | 
tk tae alae 6 tg a PER i Twenty-four beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and _ therefore Half and Half.—Absolutely pure, clean — sound, ari 
J at A id s arleston an arly 9 ae; uiar poems. Catalog. William Jordan, there may be substitution of Black Ebony for from stock that yiel ited 47%% lint last year: $41 per Ha 
ersey a e - p and suppession, = or 3aldwin ark, Calif. (come without ye attempt to defraud, our adver- 120-pound bag. T. . Chance, Alexander, Ga —_ 
ress collec rompt shipment with ab- Beautiful Gladioli We _— sing guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We pore 
ro te satisfaction guaranteed. Star Plant lets) for only gp Et et boo” tor $1 believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in ie, Pete. Segiean “i Boll, recleaned and gradet: = 
cease Quitman Ga Henry Field, Shenandoah, Towa. ' 4 our columns are honest and responsible, but we 1 1-16 saplo: $1 per bushel; 5@ bushels me; - 
, , : a Ba ae re are not liable for losses due to substitution of bushels 90c, L. I. Draughon, Whitakers, N. 
Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants; open ‘or le.—Chrysanthemum plants. Hardy mixed, Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. Cl i 
py ; 250 eveland Big Boll cotton from highest I 
Sie Ee that, eit Crone Hoe Glah | SAGE soe and ad rena. Dae 108. Wea a ny yg 
- s : : . é rice 75c bushe y avis eeses, 8. 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30e: 300, THe: 500, $1; 1,000 a I s BEANS 8 
$1.50, postpaid Satisfaction ‘guaranteed Peg ; Hardy Chrysanthemums : 5, 50c. Large flowered yr y Meary Uruiter, Gace bale per ome: sorties ete 2 
Plant Co., Ralei a x, € * — — Chrysanthemums: 6, 50 Stron lants ‘“Wist , 40c. Soybeans. _W. 6. Dudley. Lake Landing. W. C. Dele wae pee: ee Se Et wonderta! $ 
~Potat — — : — Seautiful False ‘Dragen. 25e. pF mg Mig - gg Iris. Certified Otootans, reasonable. Elrose Farm, Fair — bag oF epee eens. Vandiver Seed Co | 
otato or ants: $2.25, 1,000, delivered ; To- mixed: 3, 25c. Daffodils. Y. t, c. 4 . , z avonia, Ga 
> ellow Trumpet or Dosti: mont, N. 












matoes: $1.50 1000: Cabbage $1; collect for charges. 12, 25c. Mrs. L. E. Stadler, Rt. 1, Reidsville, N. 














































































e ~ Cok Cleveland cott sseed, yne year 

Barber Plant "Co . ss Ga, - . . ‘ ~-w a receivers and shippers. Write City Hay & Shen _s eer Siamese and graded at ny ae gin; 
Wakeficld Cabbage pl ee | R. varieties prize winning Chrysanthemums, —— rain Co., Norfolk, Va. one dollar a bushel, cash with order. H. F. Hardy. _— 
uae seed: $00 the; Ua Re 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. tan’ flesh pink, “tarireted. Pine’ 0 sb Fee; geemmotn Fetiow, Cophegms, 65.99 per Suchel, f.0.b. 14 Soap. B.C. bu 
McD. Marks, Butes Creek, c. 18S, $4.65. Bloome grow 6 to 9 inches ecross. Gul. Sunbury. N. 0, Crump, Sunbury, N Improved Half and Half.—Averaged 820 pounds : 
C.0.4. Cabbase. © Onion. Tomato. hig thousand : Porto ‘ural directions furnished, description and For Sale =n $3.50 per bushel. ——y Ad- lint to acre on entire farm. Earliest, opens “se —_ 
Rico — d Eggplants: 500, $1.10; thou- dress Pamlico Farm, W. C. Brinson, Scranton, N. C. cantly we picked. Also seeming Boll, bushel 95 a, 


A. Kimrey, Mebane, N 








Cayateiile *Plant Co... Ciyattritie, Ga. 




















Dublin Seed Company, Dublin, Ga.—E: 1 
Tomato plants, gat en JRortuke: “Posie Running Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel") ~ Buchanan’s es snk Eee etn sen well wo 
. Porto Rican ancy >; dozen; 5 3 Seed Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows $1.50; Biloxis 
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COTTON RAPE 

Mexican Big Boll cotton seed from North Carolina ge eh ha J Essex Rape.—Greatest forage 
Experiment Station’s finest strain: grown on my own Crop for young stock. 10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. 
farm; pure and unmixed. Shipped in 2-bushel bags, Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 
$1.25 per bushel; 10 bushels or more, $1 per bushel. 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. SORGHUM 

Your cheapest insurance of an economical crop— Choice a. —tsix 10-pound buckets $4.50. Clevie 

Anderson, Chatham, Va. 


high class seed. We er carefully selected Cleve- 
land Big Boll seed at hard-time prices. 
not buy better seed for the money anywhere. 
Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. . 


You can 
Cotton 





Kekchi.—Remarkable improved cotton. Early, rapid 
fruiter; very productive; matures early; big boils; 
storm-proof; easily picked. Extra fine quality lint, 
1% inches; 33 to 35%. Supply very limited. Gallon 
$1 postpaid; bushel $4.80; $14.50 f.0.b. 


100 pounds 
sreeder, Jonestown, Miss. 


hig es ye _ FARMS, 
NCORPORATED 
Offer our Prins and genuine WANNA- 
MAKER PEDIGREED COTTON SEED 
developed from Cleveland after 19 years of 
experience, endeavor and breeding. No. 20 
from 1921 breeding field, No. 19 from 1920 
breeding field. Senior organizer first seed 
business 1907; owns and lives on original 
seed farm (not in town) and gives personal 
attention to all details. Pioneer in Wanna- 
maker seed. “What a man sells is judged 
by the character of the man behind the 
business.” Fac-simile name on each sack 
guarantees seed to be genuine. 
Wannamaker Marlboro Corn Seed, white 
grain and cob. Bred for some years. Best 
corn for South. Beans — Peas. Illus- 
trated catalogue on req 


Davidson, 


T. M. 





ues 
‘<, mas WANNAMAKER SEED FARMS, 
INCORPORATE 
Originators and ae 
Box 66, St. Matthews, S. C. 





Recleaned Early Red Top $1.35; Early Amber $1.80; 
all per bushel, 3 bushel bags; 25 lots 5c bushel 
less.. Check with order less 2%. Lewis Seed Co., 
Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 














Low prices; none better. Runner and Spanish seed 
Peanuts, 90-Day Velvet Beans. G. D. Mitchell 
Headland, Ala. 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.80 per bushel, Scari- 
“Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

“‘Schochler’’ Watermelon seed, $2 per pound, The 
real shipping melon and largest known variety. Han- 


dle all other seeds. 


| | POULTRY AND EGGS 


J. Palmer Schochler, Rusk, Texas, 

















White Leghorn chicks (Ferris strain): $13.50, 100; 
$128, 1,000. Rocks and Reds: $16, 100; prepaid. If 
yeu want quality chicks and immediate a send 
me your order. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. 


Quality Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds and Lane 
t 12%c, Purebred stock from Shenandoah Valley; 
individually inspected and selected. Send me your 
order today. Meyerhoeffer Hatchery, North River, Va. 


Setter Bred Chicks.—Heavy layers. Per 100: Leg- 
horns $12; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14; White or Buff 
Rocks, Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $16; 
Light Brahmas $18; heavy mixed $12. Catalog free. 
Brockmeier Hatchery, Dept. F, Edwardsville, Ill 











Wilkes Hatchery, North Wilkesboro, N. C., will 
fill orders promptly for day old chicks; state inspected 
and blood tested, White and Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes, $16: White Leghorns, Anconas, 
$14. Fing hatches, strong chicks, extra number in 
every order. 





Quality Purebred Baby Chicks.—Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, from closely supervised flocks, our 
specialty. One hundred per cent live delivery guar- 
anteed, To insure delivery, we advise placing orders 
now. Halifax Hatchery, South Boston, Va. 


DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
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MINORCAS 


Single Comb Black Minorea eggs: 15, 
N. D. Blackman, Clinton, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 





$1.50; 100, $7. 














Purebred Buff Orpington eggs: 15, aot 75; 80, $3; 
100, $8; postpaid. Alvas Powell, Warsa N. C. 

suff eases, —Best known strains in America. 
Eggs: 15 ; chicks, 1l6c, 50c. Guaranteed. 
Albert Gilley, "Mountain Park, N. C. 

Beautiful Buff Orpingtons, Byer’s strain, from pen: 


$2 and $1.50, 15; postpaid, 
Hillside Poultry Yards, 


customer returning crates. 
Clinchport, Va. 





Buff a aan eggs for hatching, 
ning matings, Cook strain direct; 
and vigorous stock; $2 dollars, 
Denniston, Va 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


from prize win- 
open range grown 
fifteen. Albert Dixon, 














3arred Rock hatching eggs, $1.50 per 15, Edwin 
Nance, Richardson, N. C, 

Holterman purebred+ Barred Rock eggs: $5, 100; 
1.50, 15. CC. C, Crawley, Farmville, Va. 

Thompson’s Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50, $4; eggs 
$ guaranteed, Chas. Slagle, Ledger, 


2. Satisfaction 
t.. ©. 





Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful. Write for 




















ay Our trapnest records up to 293 e year- our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
BABY CHICKS ly. Real layers backed by bonafde high ville, Va. 

Peerless Dark Brown Leghorn baby chicks. G. P. records, not claims. An investment that Genuine Barred Rocks. Aristocrats, dark: Holter- 
Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. puts you in a omg business paying man’s best matings, direct. Eggs: 15, $2. Miss 

Silver Spangled Hamburgs. a chicks 15e, pre- worth while pro Our prices within Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, Va. 
paid. Write J. F. Punch, Newton, N. reach of all, Write now for catalog and Eggs.—Hatching; genuine big type Barred Bock: 

Chicks Every Week.—Reds, Rocks, $16; White Lee- prices on chicks and eggs. Densmore 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25; 45, $3; prepaid. Well packed, 
horns, $15. Hill-Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. €. Poultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. selects. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va, 

Chicks.—Best quality. All popular breeds. Thou- Real Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, *‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks in their purity (direct 
sands weekly. Capital City Hatchery, Columbia, S. C. Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder from Holterman’s best pens); both dark and light 

Chicks every week, Beds exclusively. Fine stock, purebred and individually inspected and selected for strains. Eggs for sale. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 
good price. Write Mrs. Minnie Heishman, Harrison- ~— pn a ge a. i Write o catalog. Eggs for Sale.—Thompson strain Barred Rocks; 
ins, Va. g variety and number you desire assanutten dark: prize winners $ 

g. bs Farms Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Va. 7 “ Z 





Pedigreed Cotton Seed.—Cleveland Big Boll: Mexi- 
ean Big Boll. Why not reduce the cost per acre by 
growing more pounds per acre? The use of good seed 
of standard varieties is one way to do this. How 

8 much you are losing by growing an inferior variety? 
The State Department of Agriculture recommend our 
seed. Agents wanted. Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ 
Association, Tarboro, N. . 


A Seed Farm, Not a Seed Company.—Piedmont 
Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 1 to 9 bush- 
els, $1.75 per bushel; 10 to 49, $1.65; 50 or more, 
$1.50. Won world’s record for largest authentic yield 
ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres). Easy picked. 
5 locks to boll; 9 to 11 seed to lock. Brings 2 to 3 
cents more per pound. Pedigreed 2-eared corn, $3.50 
per bushel; $1 per peck. Descriptive pamphlet sent on 
request. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


Mexican Big Boll pedigreed cotton seed, direct 
breeder and grower—where no other cotton is 
or ginned. We use the 
selecting our breeding plots, 
‘Three years ago we sold parties in Mexico a carload 
of these seed—last year we sold the same parties 
another carload. This shows what they think of our 
seed. They made the high dollar per acre for them. 
This same type by test makes it for us, and they will 
make it for you. As we have a large quantity of 
good see’ for sale, we have put the price low: 1 to 50 

9 








from 
grown 
plant-to-row method for 

an expert breeder. 











bushe!s ; 50 bushels and up, $1. B. F. Shelton 
& Sons . -. 
GRASS 
Billion Dollar Grass, 12%c per pound; 100 pound 
lots 10c. Draughon 


Some pigs and peanuts. L. L. 
Whitakers, N. C. 





LESPEDEZA 











Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. Red Oak 
Farm, Covington, Tenn. 

Choice recleaned 1926 crop Lespedeza seed, $2.15 
bushel. Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. 

Recleaned Lespedeza seed, no Johnson grass; bushel 
$1.75. Miss Lena Matlock, , Ala. Ship- 
Ding point, Huntsville, la 





$1.75 BUSHEL 100 POUNDS $7 


LESPEDEZA SEED 


Pan-caught. New crop, recleaned, stan- 
dardized, free of coco, Johnson and other 
undesirable seeds. $1.75 per bushel; $7.00, 
100 pounds, f.o.b. shipping station. Order 
direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaran- 





teed. Plant now to May 15th. 
LESPE DGzA. SEED GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 
100 POUNDS 47 $1.75 BUSHEL 
PEANUTS 





Peanuts.—North Carolina Runner variety. 
ers’ stock good seed, 96 pound bags, 
White Spanish, $7.50 per 96 pound bag. 
Early Speckled, 90-Day variety, 


Farm- 
$6.50; small 
Velvet Beans, 
two-bushel bags $3. 











Sugar Cane Syrup, best grade, in 35-gallon barrels, 
$20. Cotton seed, Cook’s 307-6 Wilt-Resisting va- 
Tiety, 100 pound bags, $3. All fob shipping points and 
cash with order, Goff Mercantile Company (Inc. 
$50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

PEAS 
Seed Peas a 4 sale; write for prices. Jeff D. Sessoms, 
Steiman, N. C. 
Peas, 


leading varieties, = 2 quality, cheap. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


For Sale.—Crowders, a agg best Pea. 25c quart. 
J. C. Latham, Lawndale, N. 


Mixed Peas, one ninety; Sisporwi New Eres, 
two dollars. Cane seed, four cents per pound. D. W 
Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. 

Iron Peas, $2.25; mixed, $2.10 per bushel. Sound, 
new crop peas, 2% bushel bags. Freight paid on 5 

els or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. C. 




















Peas.—Sound. clean, pure and pretty. Red Rippers 
$2.25 per bushel; Clays, New Era and Whippoorwills 
$2 per bushel. Cash with order, River Bend Farms, 

eld, N. C. 

Clay Peas, $1.70 bushel; Unknown Clay Peas $2; 
5 bushels or more. Cane 9 bushel. Sun 
dried Apples, 100 pounds $7.50. HH. R. MeIntosh, 
Hayesville, N. C. 

POTATOES 





PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO 
SEED 
Don’t buy plants, raise them. From vine 
grown, treated seed, 400 bushels to the 
acre. We specialize in Porto Ricos only. 
$1.50 per bushel, cash with order. 


CARTERET GROWERS, INC. 
Beaufort, N. 


















$1.5 
Middleton, 


Rico Seed Pot raised from vine, 
emai” Magnolia; a <4 order. Theo, 


Magnolia 
Nancy ee Tt “Sweet Potatoes, 90c per bushel, 
etpress collect. Large orders better price, T. L. 
Smii Gleason, Ten 

. a treated Porto Rico seed Po- 
Deposit required. C. E. 








LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Heavy laying S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 








Reds, Barred Rocks and Jersey Black 
Giants. 
HARRIS’ HATCHERY 

Box F, Pelham, Ga. 

Certified Chicks.—Leghorns, llc; Rocks, Reds, An- 
conas, 12c; Wyandottes, 14e. Continental Hatchery, 
York, Pa. 

Chicks.—Leghorns, Wyckoff strain, from two-year- 
old stock, fifteen dollars 100. Robert Smith, Nassa- 
wadox, V 





White Wyandotte chicks, blood tested, high produc- 
era. April aed = hundred. Salemburg Hatchery, 
Salemburg, 

North Point Chicks.—The fresh air babies; all lead- 
ing breeds. Circular free. North Point Hatchery, 
Hill St., Crimora, Va. 

Purebred Barred Rock chicks at low prices. Order 
at once; guaranteed safe delivery. Tip Top Poultry 











Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $10; 
May $9: June $8.50; prepaid live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS” 
BLOOD TESTED—STATE SUPERVISED 


Fine, large White Leghorns; dark, rich 
S. C. Reds; splendid Barred Rocks. $15.00- 
$18.00 per 100. Other varieties. Write for 


catalogue. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & H ee 
Statesville, N. C. 





saby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Edgecombe Hatchery, Tarboro, 
N. C., and Columbia, 8. C. 


Everlay Brown Leghorn Baby Chicks—From selected 











hens, with males from Tormohlen’s ‘‘special mating.’’ 
T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 
Write for my price on White Leghorn chicks. High- 
est quality, reasonably priced. Robertson Poultry 
Farm, Rt. Henderson, N. C. bie Snr aes 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy _ layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 


Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





STRONG, HARDY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorns. The kind 
you love to feed because they GROW. 
What is more interesting and profitable to 
have around than a bunch of REAL chicks 
soon to become real egg MACHINES? 
Write today for beautiful illustrated_cir- 
cular afid low prices. Valley View Poul- 
try Farm, Box 202, Harrisonburg, Va. 





Vitality Chicks.—State accredited Rocks, Reds, 
andottes, Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free 
Appleton City Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 


Wy- 











Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, 
from breeders culled and blood tested 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division 
of the State Department of Agriculture. 
Catalog and price list free. 
Inc., 210 Patterson § Street, 


Leghorns, 
two years for 
of Markets 
Order now. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Harrisonburg, Va, 


BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 


From the South’s most modern poultry 
breeding establishment. We have our own 





ocks of trapnested, pedigreed Tancred 
Leghorns. Contest winners. Rocks and 
eds. We do not sell for other hatch- 
eries, Write for catalogue. 


DORNS’ POULTRY FARMS 
(Home of the S. E. Egg Laying Contest) 
McCormick, S. C. 


15 eges $2; “, $5; 100, $9. 





April hatched cockerels, $5 each. Norfleet, 
Holland, Va. 

Parks’ Barred Rocks, direct; Parks’ registered per- 
mit PC-51. Eggs: 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $8. Se- 


lected pedigreed pens: 
Hurt, Gardners, Va 


Thompson’s Barred Rocks direct. Eggs from err 


15, $2.50; postpaid. Miss Myrtle 








winning pens. $2 and $3, 15; from range: $1.50, 15; 
45; postpaid, customer returning crates. Hillside 
Poultry Yards, Clinchport, Va. 

Kwaliteed Barred Rock -chicks from breeders culled 
and blood tested two years for bacillary white diar- 
rhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list 
free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 





WHITE ROCKS 


Hatching Cees. baby chicks. Chetwynd Park Place, 
Salisbury, N. 








Chicks.—Best quality Tompkins-Owens strains Rhode 
Island Reds, Parks-Thompson’s 3arred Rocks, 
100. Tancred-Barron-Ferris White Leghorns, Ever- 
lay Brown Leghorns, Sheppard’s Anconas, _ $14; 
$67, 500; $130, 1,000. Fishel White Rocks, Regal- 
Doreas Wyandottes, $17. Orders filled week received. 
Thousands weekly. 100% delivery, prepaid. Add 2c 
chick less than hundreds. Capital Poultry Farms, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

















RHODE ISLAND REDS 


(Owens strain) Rhode Island Red 
Write Mrs. F. W. 





8. C. 
for 15. 


eggs, $1.25 


Young, Hebron, Va. 
eggs half price. $4.50, $2.50 





Reds.—Finest ever; 








Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

“We are selling our - beautiful Red “chicks | “very “cheap. 
Write for low, prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Pens head- 
ed by grandson of a 306-egg hen. $2 per 15. G. G. 


Willis, 
One 


Gastonia, N. 
pen Tompkins 8. C 





Reds.—Paid $30 for foun- 





dation sitting Every breeder won ribbons and trap- 
nested. Eggs: $5, 15, William McGraw, Newsoms, 
Virginia. 

Single Comb Reds, Tompkins strain. Supreme qual- 


ity Winners in Eggs $3. $5 


Red Feather 


strongest competition. 


and $10 per fifteen. Mrs 
























































Moore, 
ANCONAS Farm, Rt. 2, Farmville, N. 
Sheppard’s Single Comb Anconas. Eggs: $1.25, 15: Eggs now half price. If you want results this strain 
$5, 100. E. T. Elliott, Virgilina, Va. offers the greatest vglues to be found in any egg-bred, 
Green’s ‘‘Happy’ Anconas.—Prize winner Blood Sshow-winning Reds Trapnested, pedigreed. Mating 
tested. Eggs: 7 $1.5 50: 30. $2.75: six es old list free. Henry M. Britt, Rt. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 
putlets 75c. | Satisfaction guaranteed Kings Creek Single Comb (brilliant; winning) Reds. Pen con- 
Poultry Ranch, Kings Creek, N. C sists yearling hens from $50 pair, and headed by son 
of $50 coek: all from Owens Farms; 15 eggs $3.15, 
BLACK SPANISH delivered, Sadie Covington Magsh, Marshville, N. C. 
15 Black Spanish eggs $1.25. Gray’s Poultry Farm, Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
Elkmont, Ala culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
GAMES list free. Herriscoburs Hatchery, Ine., 200 Patter- 
ee son Street, rrisonbur; ya. 
Pit Games.—Shelton Knobcomb Blues. Absolutely : ube bil deel Se 
dead game and as fast as ever walked the earth, RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
Eggs, $3 per 15, delivered parcel post. I do not sel T hit 
> a ; 7 ss 1 rapnested Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites. Se- 
baby chicks. Jim Orr, Box 62, Oxford, Ala. lected hatching eggs, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. Clyde 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS Biackmelder, Cana, Cc. 
Purebred Jersey Black Giant eggs, $1.25 per 15. WYANDOTTES 
G. Tunstall, Willow Springs, N. C. Regal-Doreas White Wyandottes, Martin’s direct 
Jersey Giant eggs from 10-pound hens; prize win- strain; batching e268, $2 and $3 for 15. Edgemont 
ners. $2 per sitting. Maxie Woodard, McLemores- Poultryland, Ivy Depot. ve ee 
ville, Tenn. Regal, Fishel White Wyandottes: splendid layers. 
Mated pens, ten females and male, $25. Eggs, $10 


LANGSHANS 


per hundred. E. C. White, Waverly, Va 









































( Chicks.—F ieti ym flocks inspect- Purebred Black Langshan eggs: 15, $1.25, postpaid. Selected hatching eggs from beautiful Golden Laced 
ed pong eg 4 oo ‘aan a North caeduna. Irving Sheppard, Sandy Ridge, N. C. Wyandottes (Superba strain); excellent layers. Satis- 
Asheville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville. N. C. faction guaranteed. 15, $1.75; 45, $4.75; 100, $8; 

LEGHORNS postpaid, insured.  Abbott’s Poultry Ranch, Buena 

Chicks.—-From_ blue — og ye = Duk — rT ia Vista, Tenn. 
dottes, $18 hundred. Barred wks eds, 5; post- ire a rown Leghorn eggs, per sitting. 
paid. Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N.C. FE. O. Adams, Rt. 2, Angier, N. C. DUCKS—GEESE 

Shenandoah Chicks.—None better. Rocks, Rede, Black Leghorn eggs from winter layers. Circular White Pekin duck eggs. Susie Monroe, The Plains, 
$13 per hundred. White Leghorns, $12 per hundred. free. Ravenside Poultry Farm, Spray, N. C. Virginia. 

Free congies Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Tim- Choice purebred Dark Brown Leghorns, prize win- 
berville, Va elle se Mia 2 _ ners. 15 eggs $1.25, postpaid. B. J. Harrell, Eure, PEA FOWL 

Purebred Sheppard strain Single Comb Anconas; N. C. Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va, 

eat layers. taby chicks, $15 per 100, delivered. . oo Shacks Ginesem Tashan an rels. $7.50 
Ted Tete delivery Berens AF Pe Pe ES ag 9 Prize winning Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, $7.50 TURKEYS 


Hickory, N. 


Baby Chicks.—S. C. White Leghorns, Barron’s Eng- 
lish strain. Trapnested for shape, vitality and egg 
production. Write for catalog. Pine State Poultry 
Farm, Hickory, N. C. 


Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. 
All kinds. Our low prices and good service gets the 
orders. Three color catalog free, 
Hatehery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 











BERGER’S QUALITY CHICKS 


healthy, “Smith Hatched,” vigorous 
High-egg record Lay- bred Rocks, 
18c; White Leghorns, “Tancred” 
17c. Va. State Fair prize winning 

matings ‘“Ringlet” Rocks, ‘‘Tompkins” 

Reds, @c. S. C. White and Buff Leghorns, 

25c. Berger’s Hatchery & Poultry Farms, 

Box 975, Richmond, Va. 

Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
tain flocks. Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


Big, 
kind. 
Reds, 
strain, 








and $10; eggs, $1.50 sitting. Brandon’s Brown Leg- 


horn Farm, Blackstone, Va. 

Single Comb White “and Black Leghorns, . both gre great 
Northern winter layers. Eggs: Blacks $1.25; Whites 
$1 per 15; delivered. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
N. C. 








egg blood Leghorns. 
Prompt shipment. 12 


Holtywood -Tancred 300-336 
Hatching eggs, baby chicks. 


weeks cockerels and pullets May Ist shipment. Prices 
reasonable; catalogue free. KR. E. Sandy, Box W, 


Stuarts Draft. Va. 


Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for bacil- 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Cata- 
log and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Ine., 
200 Paterson Street, Harrisonburg, 


Trail’s End strain of White “Leghorns will produce 
for you just as many eggs as any other strain of ‘White 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Hatching eggs, baby chicks. Chetwynd Park Place, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

















“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Turner Theesher.” 


“IT threshed 13,200 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next 
You can do the same. Thresh your own wheat when 
the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. The 
Turner Stee] Grain Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outsideof machine). A Fordson trac- 
tor will pull and run it withease. Write for descriptive 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: 


year.”” 


and name of nearest dealer. 


C. H. TURNER MFG. CO. Dep. 2%, 

















































Purebred Bourbon ie? A ested eggs: 12, $5. W. F. 
Casey, Westminster, 8. 


Hereing’s Bourbon turkey ogee. dozen $5.50. 
a. F. ‘ 





Mrs. 
McMaster, Winnsboro, 8. 


~ Rourbons.—White wings c' 
Mrs. J. H. Rowland, Gret 


Red toms $10. Eggs in season 

$6 and $8. Mrs. lL. J. Imhoff, Chalk Level, Va. 
Mammoth Bronze. unrelated, non- -roaming 15 egge 

$6. Miss Ethel Reich, Rt 4, Winston-Selem, N. C, 


Pure Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $4 for 10. 
Young tom $8. Mrs. J. ©. Troutman. Harmony. N. C. 


Bourbon Red turkey eggs, from white wings and tails, 
$6 and $8 dozen. Mrs. Abe Riddle, Chatham, Va. 


Fourbon ‘Red turkey eres. Pure white wings and 


~ tail; eggs $6 dozen. 
Va. 





Purebred Bourbon 














tails. Toms for sale. Mrs. J. H. PickraJ, Chatham, 
Virginia. ¥ es 
Purebred big “pone Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, 
$6 dozen; Goldbank strain. Write T. W. Hunt, 
Townville, & C. 
Mammoth Bronze mountain bred turkey egus, $5.50 


dozen, % wild strain. $6 dozen; prepaid. P. V. 
mw. ¢. 


Parker, Andrews, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


° Light Brahma, Rhode Is! and Red eggs: 15, 
Minnie Patterson, Cc. 


China Grove, N. 
White Face Black Spanish and Buckeye Re! orgs: 
$1.50, 50 per fifteen. 


Write BR. H. Akins, McKen- 
zie, Tenn. 


Eegs.—Brahmas, Langshan, Cochin, 
Wyandottes, $1.50 per 15, prepaid. 
M. H. Myers, Edom, Va. 








$50. 








Rocks, Revs, 
Catalog free. 
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SPECIAL LOW. PRICES 


FOR ORDERS Now 
BUY NOW~PAY LATER 


rt 
copper-content ROSSMETAL galvanized 


Easy erection. Permanent 
and tight. No shrinking or 
swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No 
freeze troubles. Secure 
wonderful booklet — 
**‘What Users Say.”’ 
Agents wanted. 
Check items which interest 
you and write for catalog. 
Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
302 Warder St., Springfield, O. 


Makers of Metal Hog Houses 
— Brooder Houses — Silos 


— Cribs — Bins — Cutters — Roughage Mills 








The East’s Most Famous Mower 


- One Horse 344— 4 foot cut 
SIZES: Two Horse 434, 5, 6 foot cut 


Walter A. Wood Vertical Lift Mower_No, 2 









1. Strong, sturdy tenon 4 
for £asterncondi ae Walter ee gd 
2. Extremely light draft. horse 6 ft. Mower runs 


f service, and low 

ah he 
4. Cutter bar follows un- 
f ground, and 


so easily, I _— buy 

pair eh: shafts se in- 

stead pole.”* 

, Repair parte for Walter 

Wood Binders, Reap- 

ers, Manure a 
an 


Walter A. Wood | Mowing Machine Division of 
BatemanBrothers,Inc.Dept.E. Hoosick Falls,N.Y, 
LENE LO APOC 












MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 

Builders of the Famous 
MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 

North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 





Farmers’ Exchange 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


~ Hatching eggs, chicks, fancy stock, ‘chickens guineas, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, canaries, pets, etc. Write 
your wants, Miller & Miller Poultry Farm, Freedom, 


HONEY 


direct. from producer. ‘Also Sweet 
Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 





Pure Honey, 
Clover seed. 
mouth, Ky. 





The Progresswe Farmer 


STOPPING POULTRY THIEVES 











KODAK FINISHING 


Films Developed.—Six pictures, 25c. ~ Reid’s Studio, 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


Kodak Finishing by M 
Ww 








ail.—Films developed free; 
White, 

















Okia. prints, 3c to 5c. + We Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
LIVESTOCK | MOTORCYCLES 
Motorcycle Sargains.—Used, rebuilt; guaranteed. 
Shipped on approval, Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 
BERKSHIRES 818 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Tees 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National OF INTEREST | To WOMEN 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 
BLACK MAMMOTH 








Tatting 
Saluda, 5S. 


Medallions, 12c each. Alice Merchant, 
Cc. 





Black Mammoth Hogs.—Young bred sows, gilts, 
males and pigs. John A. Young & Sons, Greens- 
boro, N. 








CHESTER WHITES 


Every breeder in our herd Chester Whites sired by 
national or international grand champions. Regis- 
tered pigs. Reasonable prices. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
Purvis, Miss. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc-Jerseys, ten weeks old, twelve dollars. E. A. 
Cox, Moyock, . & 

Registered Duroc vie. April delivery. 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. 


Duroc-Jersey pigs: world’s best breeding. All pa- 
pers to register. John T. Williams, Mt. Olive, N. C. 








~Devane 


Duroe pigs, eight weeks old, $10; gilts and service 
boars, $18 to $25. Eligible to register. C. B. Har- 
ville, Carson, Va. 


PATENTS 


~Tnventions commercialized. What have you? _ 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent. Attorney, 77-L Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified system. P.F.S, McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


~ commer: ‘Adam 
Louis, Mo. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs from registered Big Type. 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Purebred Big Boned Poland China and first cross 
pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders. Write Bed- 
ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 





Mount Pleasant 





Young Man—lLet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue, Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Learn Telegraphy—Pay tuition one-third cash, bal- 
ance after you get position. writer free with 
cash enrollments, PFT, McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga, 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Bulls and Heifers, purebred; will trade for Soy- 
beans. Write Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 





TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 








Registered Bull Calves—From_ best blood lines, 


rete e Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 

















Sunny Home Farm, Gaylord H. French, Prop., $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
Draper, N. C., when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed best — juicy mel- 
GUERNSEYS low red leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.40; 106, $2.50. Best 
2 P " 

Three purebred Guernsey bull calves. T. P. Zum smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Brunnen, Salisbury, N. ¢C, Homespun Tobacco.—Guaranteed good flavor. Chew- 
i aa ——s ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; Smoking, 5 pounds 75c; 

JERSEYS 10, $1.25. Pay when received. Farmers Union, May- 

Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited field, Ky. 


herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


GOATS 


Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 














Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Get_ your 
foundation from the South’s leading herds of Hamp- 
shires and Guernseys. Service boars, bréd gilts, fall 
pigs. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


PET STOCK 
Cunningham, 
DOGS 


“Two hounds, black and tan, for sale. Price $35. 
Age 18 months. Write J. B. Respess, Pinetown, N. 








Gentle Shetlands. Brandy, Va. 











BEE HIVES 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
lete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
or catalogue and special price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 
ae 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


3 HOLSTEINS 
, Are Hardy 




















S For 2000 years 
Holsteins Fears been bred for 
ruggedness. They thrive in all 


climates and sections without ex- 
pert care and produce profitably 
under varied conditions. 

Write for literature 


"Yhe Extension Service 
HOLSTEINCHFRIESIAN 
230 East glad Chicago, Illinois 
DUROC- JERSEYS 
Bred gilts due to farrow in April and May; 


also fall pigs; registered; prices reasonable. 
BONNEY BROS., OCEANA, VA. 








Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illutrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Free Dog Book. 








Sige he _Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 

$2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 

Eribek Pipe free for ten names of tobacco user6. 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; tem pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 








TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko, 
trees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., 





enough to kill quick over 100 
Jonestown, Miss. 


| AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Concord 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 





and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
We start you without. a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 





For Sale Quick.—750,000 feet long and short leaf 
bine timber, 4% miles Clinton. J. R. Williams, Clin- 


ton, 





AUTO SUPPLIES 


Tires.—Save retailer’s profit. 30x3% cords $5.50; 
red tubes $1.15. 29x4.40 balloons $7.25; red tubes 
$1.40. Postpaid. Send money order or personal check, 
New, high standard makes, guaranteed. All firsts. 
complete price list sent for 10c in stamps. Lowest price 
in United States. Georgia Wholesale Tire Company, 
Statesboro, Ga. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 











Miss. 

Get White's cut prices on Beehives and Honey Ex- 
tractors. Make beeswax into comb foundation on 
shares. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 





~ COLLECTIONS 

Notes, Accounts, 

charges unless collected. 
Somerset, Ky. 





Claims collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 





FARM MACHINERY 


Barn equipment, dairy supplies, ‘dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps, and water 6ys- 
tems, S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C 


GRINDING 











Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be 
ground. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
la 


~ HARNESS—SADDLES _ 
Harness from factory to consumer, Nat Liewellyn 
Harness Co., South Boston, Va. 


HAY 


Hay, all varieties. Ask for delivered prices. Harry 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 



































WE WILL GUARANTEE 
YOUR MONEY WILL 


Germ on cowpeas, peanuts, soybeans 
$1.00 PER ACRE DELIVERED. 
STRUCTIONS. 


“W. R. Gardner writes: 


NITRA-GERM WILL 
WITH 


Better Peanut Crop Guaranteed 


MIX NITRA-GERM WITH PEANUTS, PEAS AND BEANS WHEN PLANTING AND 
A BETTER CROP, 
“W. H. Fugate made 1,298 pounds more acr 

BE REFUNDED TO YOU UPON DEMAND. 
ares Coastal Plain Experiment Station reports: 
3 and velvet beans.’ 
YOU TO BE THE SOLE JUDGE IF NOT 
SHIPPED BY 
DON’T SEND MONEY—WE MAKB SHIPMENT C.O.D. 

‘The Peas with NitrA-Germ are three times as large as 
the others; they are greener and full of blooms and young peas. The others have 
no blooms and are yellow and shedding the leaves.’” 

IMPROVE CROP AND LAND. A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
EVERY SHIPMENT. TRY IT ON PART OF YOUR PLANTINGS AT OUR 
RISK. ORDER OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


haben IETRA-GERM COMPANY. Inc., Sevanseh. Georgia 


peanuts to 
‘E xcellent results from NitrA- 


SATISFACTORY, NITRA-GERM COSTS 
PARCEL POST WITH FULL IN- 
























perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
Wanted.—Salesmen calling on farmers to sell NitrA- 


Germ full or spare time. See our ad in this paper. 
Address, Sales Manager, NitrA-Germ Co., Savannah, 
Georgia 





Immense Profits Silvering Mirrors at Home.—Plating 
auto parts, headlights, tableware, stoves, ete. Outfits 
furnished. Details free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 
Marion, Ind. 

Big Profits. — Steady income. Our line Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience 
needed. Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 
157, St. Louis, Mo. 

A PAYING POSITION OPEN 

to representative of character. Take_or- 

ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 

income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 
4-252 C. St., Boston, Mass. 


Bibles and Testaments, Bible Dictionaries, Bible 
Histories, Bible Stories, books for home and church; 
agents coin money. Write quick. Jenkins Bible Press, 
Washington, D. 

















Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. : 





We have a wonderful Combination Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses, Costs less than $3. 
100% profit. Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life Bldg., 
Dept. 828, Omaha, Neb. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfleld, Iowa. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $1006.00 weekly, lling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a _ real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Big seller; $20 daily easy selling Taylor 
Caps. Made-to-measure; every man buys: some want 
2 or 3 caps. Samples free to agents. Write quick for 
fast money making proposition. Taylor Cap Manufac- 
turers, Dept. W64, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Greater profits, year round sales, complete 
guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls, cover- 
alls, work pants, play suits. $10-$25 daily easy. We 
show you, Complete outfit free, Nimrod Shirt Co., 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


Agents.—Here’s the best line of Food Flavors, Per- 
fumes, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, etc.. ever offered. 
No capital needed. Complete outfits furnished free to 
workers. Write today for full particu'ars. American 
Products Co., 9320 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$100 weekly representing large direct to wearer com- 
pany. Complete shirt, necktie and work clothes line. 
Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. Ad- 
vanced commission and bonus. Sales compelling out- 
fit free. Howard Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Dept. M12, 
Chicago. - 


Out.—Amazing new air-burning self-heating 
Fiat Iron. Housewives wild about it. Cuts troning 
time in half; saves 779 steps per average ironing. No 

oe fast. $90 a week is easy. 
‘o delivering. New plan. Write 


tal needed 
$o.; 6m Teg, * ang sie gue oe 































READER writes: “Would like your 

opinion of our idea for giving poul- 
try thieves a warm reception. We expect 
to put up a new poultry house this sum- 
mer and it is to be located in clear view 
of my sleeping quarters. I expect to fix 
up a closed circuit burglar alarm on the 
doors and windows, so that opening either 
or cutting a wire will sound an alarm in 
my bedroom. Also I expect to connect 
an automobile spot light on the house 
somewhere, connected to our radio A- 
battery, with a switch by which it can be 
flashed on from my bedroom. 


“With this trained on the hen ion Se 
door and a double shotgun and repeating 
rifle all ready to shoot, I can hold them 
by command or shoot if the command te 
halt is not heeded. What do you think 
of the plan?” 

Certainly looks as though you mean 
business, and probably would be an un- 
comfortable half-minute for the thief 
when the light flashed on, as you would 
be under cover and in the dark and have 
the drop on the thief before he knew 
you were roused. A good percentage of 
such installations would certainly make 
chicken stealing an unhealthful business. 


I. W. DICKERSON. 


FINAL 1926 GINNINGS 


1926 United States cotton production 

of 17,687,307 bales, a million and a 
half bales greater than that of 1925, but 
a million bales short of the estimated 
production last December, is shown by 
the final ginning report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on March 21. 
Figures for each state with comparisons 
for 1925 are given below :— 


























Production 
State 1926 1925+ 

RTRRIRNE ocncucecussccsesess Se 1,356,000 
REIBORE. 656 cicivcexs ee nemeaes 119,891 115,000 
PTUBMOOS Secccsicseccocesss Le 1,594,000 
California ..... eae ak eenee 128,566 122,000 
MOM carascnceasesies oecmee 33,228 40,000 
ES re ae ee coese Saeeeaee 1,192,000 
Lowisiana ....<0.- inaamaeae 824,802 912,000 
RRMRRMIMINR. oie cine waren os ee. 1,853,823 1,985,000 
De ere rere eae 218,059 292,000 
New Mexico .......... pee 70,057 64,000 
North Carolina cisecsceces 1,238,140 1,147,000 
TONG oo oikkn sins canccnnae - 1,749,844 1,680,000 
South Carolina ........ sees 1,014,682 929,000 
"TORUNOREES | icccaaccsexece ee. 441,057 513,000 
2 rn ae coccee- 5s450,018 4,098,000 
Witginia ..sicscss Saewenae wae 51,095 54,000 
All others ..... ge cieleae aa 15,701 23,000 

i, Bs SORE ec doi ics cudcccs 17,687,307 16,122,000 

+Figures for 1925 are in even thousands of 
bales, fractions of thousands being omitted. 

AGENTS WANTED 

Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance). Spare time 

will do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 


styles, 39 colors, for men, women, children, includi 
latest ‘‘silk to the top’’ Ladies’ Hose. No eapital or 
experience needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose 
for your own use free. New plan. Macochee Hosiery 
Company, Road 2908, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents.—Ride in new auto. Show samples and col- 
lect $17.50 cash daily in advance. Bonus besides 
Finest new line Hosiery, 129 styles and colors, Guar- 
anteed 7 months. Priced to sell fast and repeat, Per- 
manent business. Big profits. Steady income, Spare 
time satisfactory. No experience needed. Start on 
credit. Write quick for samples. Betterknit Text!'¢ 
Co., Dept. 63, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Earn $100 Weekly.—We have it sure. Something 
new—different. Open charge accounts for us. Y< 
customer pays in three months. Build permanent re- 
peat business. Liberal advances against commissions 
on receipt of orders. We need a live wire salesman t? 
sell our House Paint, Barn Paint and Roof ane ! 
consumer on our new charge account plan te 
today. Para Paint & Varnish Co. (Established 17 78), 
3340 East 87th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 





Just Pre invention. One device makes 
window washing 75 easier. Washes, dries, polis!ies 
windows in a jiffy. Every housewife wants it. ‘°’ 
more ladders to climb, no mussy rags to wring. Harcs 
never touch water. Selis fast. 100% profit. $90.00 a 
week is easy. Send for catalog of this and 47 er 
quality rubber products. Direct from Akron, the Ro b- 
ber City Free outfit to hustlers. Write «a 
Kristee Mfg. Co., 78 Bar St., Akron, Ohio. 





Agents.—$240 month. Bonus besides. Sell guart4 
teed Hosiery for men, women, children. 126 sty *s 
colors. Low prices. Must wear seven months or new 
hose free. Finest silks you ever saw. New sales | 
No experience or capital needed. Auto furni 
Spare time satisfactory. Wessberg, 1332 Nelson 
St., Chicago, earned new Ford car in 90 days. His 
sales $2,000 a month. Write quick for particulars and 
samples Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 3637, Green- 
field, Ohio. 





red. 





I want a partner-agent to take care of my business 
in your town. I furnish everything, including world’s 
finest line of 175 household products and I split the 
selling price with you 50-50. Beautiful sample outfit 
makes selling easy; food products; household nec*- 
sities; things people eat; highest quality, lowest | 
quick sales, permanent repeat business ; 25,000.00 

guaranteeq quality. largest commissions, give 
Chrysler closed car beside. Get my amazing offer for 

locality quick. ite or wae © Cc, W. Van de 
Mark, Vice bef 0 Products Co., Dept. 


* HT Duane Be. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








' Baby Chicks | 


“Hatched Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 


dottes, Anconas, mixed, 14c up. 100% live =... — 
delivery. Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, 
paid. Instructive catalog. “‘Our chicks ive.” 


LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. Ci 











{ BABY CHICKS! | 


Postage paid. Live arrival and purebred 

nt ll 9 Single Comb White ghorns 

and Single Comb Anconas: 

50 Chicks ....$ 7.00 500 Chicks ..$ 62.50 

100 Chicks 12. 1$13.00 1,000 Chicks ..$120.00 

ETOWAH HATCHERY 
Gadsden, econ 








| Box 564, 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD LAYING oo oF des . oa st" 
8. C. White eepeee- $3.50 $6.30 s1z00 — = ao 


Rocks ...... 4.00 7.50 
8. C. Bhode Isl. Reds 4.00 7.50 14:00 67.50 130.00 








Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 

Li 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 

5@ 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Postpaid, Guaranteed 

THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 

Richfield, Pa. 


ght Mixed 


Box 166, 








S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From breeders of size and type, sired by pedigreed 
males, produced under the right a. ame 4 
thousands ready for shipment every 

position to make prompt shipment. 100% “safe -~S; 
guaran Before you buy it will be to your interest 
to get my prices. Free illustrated catalog. Breeder 
of quality S. €. White Leghorns sixteen years; thou- 
sands of satisfied customers, North Carolina’s oldest, 
largest producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


Regular Baby Chick Bargains 


Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Highest quality and all purebred, Care- 
fully inspected for both health and egg 





production. Free circular upon request. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 

Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 

he, - 











WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
Agri. Ten Ay laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
High one 270; low one 192; average 236. Valu- 
= catalog of 32 pages tells all; write now. It’s 








DUNN, N. C. 
aa 


FREE! 


Here’s a book worth dollars that we 
aave decided to mail free to all chick 
ers who write for it. 3 colors, i 
trated. Tells hon we hatch the better kind of State 
Accredited chicks at lowest prices. Leading 
aa anneal aut syoskty. w booking terms, 
be treated tight if you buy from 
wissouRt STATE F WATCHERY. Box 136 ~—- Butler, Mo 


JENNINGS-QUALITY CHICKS *csssorns° 


| HOWARD FARM, 

















Leghorns 
Trapnested, Pedigreed. Customers flock average over 216 
eggs per pullet; net profit over $4 each. Chicks as low 
as $15 per hundred. Illustrated literature FREE. 
Jennings Poultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


| | THE HEN AND CHICKS 


IRST Care of Baby Chicks.— 
Chicks will usually pip or make the 








first opening in the eggs on the 19th or 


20th day. Any egg out of which the chick 
has not come by the end of the 22nd day 
is not worth bothering with. At the time 
of pipping, when the chicks peep loudly 
in the egg the hen should be kept quiet. 
Keep the hen comfortable by occasion- 
ally picking out the empty shells. 


After the hatch move the hen and 
chicks to a slatted coop which affords 
room inside for all of them, a water 
fountain, and a grain dish. Have the slats 
far enough apart so that the chicks can 
run out, but the hen must stay in. About 
15 chicks make the most satisfactory 
brood for the average hen. To avoid 
chill, carry the hen under your arm and 
the chicks warmly covered with a cloth. 


Feeding the Chicks and the Hen.— 
While the hen is in the coop she may be 
fed the same mixture of corn and wheat 
as while setting. After she is out no dis- 
tinction from the chick’s feed can be 
made. Feeding and care of. the chicks 
is the most delicate operation in the busi- 
ness you have before you. Chicks are 
hatched with a large store of food in the 
yolk which is enclosed in their bodies. 
Do not feed chicks until after 48 hours. 
First of all they need fine grit or coarse 
sand, with which to grind the grain which 
later comes to their little gizzards. Then 
they need some warmed sour milk or 
buttermilk followed by bulky and fairly 
hard feed to distend their crops and in- 
testines. Many of the prepared chick 
feeds are good for the start of the grain 
feed. At the start it is advisable to feed 
five times a day, dividing the day into 
equal periods, and alternating a mash or 
soft feed such as johnny cake with a 
hard grain or scratch feed and continued 
for two weeks. 

Following is a model variety scratch 
ration :— 

Fine cracked corn, 5 pounds. 

Fine cracked wheat, 3 pounds. 

Pinhead oatmeal, or rolled oats, 2 pounds. 

The above mixture when available 
makes an ideal ration. In the absence of 
corn, cracked kafir corn, rolled or hulled 
barley may be substituted. Feed morn- 
ing, noon, and night, scattered in chaff 
litter about one-half inch deep. 

A recipe for johnny cake follows :— 

Cornmeal, 5 pounds; 

Eggs (infertile), 6; 

Baking soda, 1 tablespoonful; 

Fine salt, 1 tablespoonful; 

Mix with milk to make a stiff batter. 
well, 

A mixture of dried bread crumbs with 
hard boiled infertile eggs making about 
one-quarter of the mixture eggs, is an- 
other good feed. Rolled oats may be 
used in place of or with the bread 
crumbs. C. T. CORNMAN, 

Poultry Specialist, V. FP. L 


Bake 








Wis Bred Quality Chicks 
hicks when you get 

heat Waite for b big illustrated SHIP 

catalog. Fine = a. ed stock, 

5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 27, Ottawa, O. 


CHIC Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 

horns and mixed chicks, 10c and 
up. Orders taken for March and April deliv- 
ery. Free circular. Address 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Barred Rocks 12c, blood tested 13c. 8. C. White 
ag lt lle. Prepaid alive delivery. Write 
for fold 

FERNCLIFF HATCHERY. Taswell, 


HAMPTON’ BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Get my free IR before you order chicks. Tells why 
the Black Leghorns so oe layer and most 
Profitable breed on eart Vrite today. 

A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


RRR ees 
Dark Brown 

WONDERLAY -ericst-ninwnteLEGHORNS 
World’s best bloodlines, trapmested continually. Cham- 
pion winners. Record layers at farmers’ prices. Males 
head our flock from a hens. If interested im any- 
thing in above breeds send for eatalog and free egg offer. 

Poultry Farm, Sox 8, Suena Vista, Ky. 
HENS AND MALES NOW 
HALF PRICE. Thousands 
































SPRING FEVER 


| TIED the reins the other day 

Down where the live oaks frame the way, 

And let the team loll in the shade 

While I from work a truant played. 

I stretched out flat upon the grass 

To watch the humming insects pass; 

To gaze through chinks between the leaves, 

At spots of blue above the trees. 

My spirit sort o’ lazy bent 

Relaxed into a sweet content, 

Until my soul drank in those powers, 

That Nature breathes through trees 
flowers. 

God claimed me there His very own, 

The same as every leaf and stone; 

His spirit warmed my very. veins, 

Forgot were all my aches and pains. 

The beauty round me everywhere, 

The very fragrance of the air, 

Made all my schemes for gettin’ rich 

Look like they’s fished from out some ditch. 

I never felt so cheap before, 

My life seemed hollow through the core, 

And yet as strange as it may sound, 

Right then great riches I had found, 

My value scale turned upside down. 

And as the horses plodded home, 

I rode thé plow like king ct Rome. 


and 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








a 





saeneeey purebred. 


produced from breeders 


Diarrhea. 


PINE- 
VIEW 


CHICKS 
Are: 


supplied in 


backed 


PINEVIEW POULTR 








A Real Baby Chick Bargain! 


About the QUALITY, SAFE DELIVERY and HEALTH of your Baby Chicks? Just 
take out PINEVIEW FARM Baby Chick Insurance and be safe. 


officially stamped with high egg production. 
free from Bacillary White 


delivered to you just when you want them, 
any amount you may need. VIEW FARM™ 
delivered right to your door. 

guaranteed 100% safe arrival. 

scientifically and carefully incubated. 
correctly and properly packed and ventilated. » 
by a guarantee of satisfaction. 
gan by the “PINEVIEW SERVICE” 


r Price y et Circular will tell you more—FREE for the asking. 


td 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


WHY WORRY? 








It is these facts 
which make the 
purchase of PINE- 


CHICKS the very 
best baby chick in- 








CHARLESTON, S. C. 

















. ¥ 
sil. Wyandottes, 


Assorted Light, 59.50 
QUALITY “‘GOOD LUC *K” Chicks, 
will be a treat for you. 


r 100 straight. 
Bank Reference. 


LEADING BREEDS 


suff Minoreas, White Minorcas 
Assorted Heavy, $11.50 per 100 straight. Also QUALITY and ate in 
Member I. B. C. A. di 


ONE MILLION"GOOD LUCK’ ?uieie 










LOWEST PRICES! 








BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ART BOOK FREE.—Thousands of pleased customers again 
testify this year to the Quality of Our Inspected ‘“‘“GOOD LUCK”’ Chicks. Don’t fail to get 
our ART BOOK, showing our birds in their natural colors. All — ws oara 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED, Postpaid Prices on 25 
. and R, C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas....$4.00 sre 00 $13-00 300 jis 
. Rocks, S. C. and BR, C. Reds, Bl. Minorcas = 8.00 Lee 72 188 
es, Buff and Wh. ingtons, B Bocks 4.75 8.50 16.00 77 144 


| 5.00 9.00 17.00 80 ... 


er your ART BOOK tod Ie 


NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 86, NAPOLEON, “OHIO 











pa still taking the lead as mon 

cribing our H!I-GRADE BARRED. ROCKS 
at onee for March and 
with poultry try HI-GRADI 
guarantee 100% live delivery. 


il chicks. 
chicks and succeed. 





HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


our beautiful new v alog 
REDS, HITE 

DoTTES. WHITE en re and BROILER CHICKS. 
If you have failed 
We pay 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


YAN- 
Place mh order 
other years 
postage and 




















From STATE: 








eds, 






Silver and White Wyandottes. 
ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 


INSPECTED 





-BLOOD-TESTED Elo cks 
CAROLINA CHICKS! 


Profit-producing White Leghorns, 


REASONABLY PRICED 
EASILY RAISED 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 


Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 









oe. Rag and strains, hatch- 
ed on our own state inspect- 
ed flocks (30, 000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that 
we can. All this explained in our %86US.er0.078. 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, just publish- 
ed practical =. eigen Xe 
iverside Hatche Farm 
R.F.D. No. 11-B, or No. ey rh A nyg 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


NO tested. State Accredited. From South’s oldest and 


largest producer. Wonderful egg records behind every 
chick, Just a penny more than ordinary kind. But that 
extra penny buys you a paying poultry business—not 
“Just chicken.’’ Ten thousand oT. Roy alive, poh 


paid: 500 
Br., Bf., Leg., Ane. .$4. 50 % rf $5 oe. = sigs 
4.75 9.00 17 


Wh., 

Rocks, rp. ‘ 

Wh. Orp., Wh. Wyand. . 5.50 10.00 18 85.00 ies 

Assorted, all breeds 3.75 6.50 12 57.50 110 

Sensible free catalog by poultryman, not an artist. De- 

scribes amazing new model Buckeye brooders, specially 

priced and prepaid. New free foider on care “of chicks. 

Write or wire for rush order quantity pri 

Cc. A. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, KNOXVILLE, TaN. 
Member International Baby Chick Associatio: 








KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


FREE CHICKS offer; price list and circular of 
valuable information on chick raising free. Healthy 
Tennessee Accredited chicks of all popular varieth 
at fair prices. Shipped C.0.D., postage 

live delivery and a square deal guaranteed, Our 
customers come back. Member I. B. C. A. 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY ; 
Box A, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SUPERIOR QUALITY ; 


canal si. 75 $00 00 si 0 00 
Cc. a ~~ eedeened 7.50 14.00 
Barred Rocks ........ 4.00 7.50 14.00 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 6.50 12.00 
From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
ae. 100% —, postpaid. 
Valuable booklet fi 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


BANNER 
BABY CHICKS 


§ Get our reduced April ‘prices on chicks for Breed- 
red Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Or- 
White Leghorns. Also Broiler Chicks 
d of the heavy purebred breeds listed, as 








White Wyandottes 
8 














Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 

and postman 

the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Ky. 


KENTUCKY 














Make siciee 


healthy, pure bred c apes. Smith Corched 
prices low. -quaitey high ll best breeds for 
the South. live livery guarantee—Post- 
age aan Py Write for circular and prices. 

Laurel Baby Chick Co., camrek, tees. 





CHICKS THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


100 500 861,000 
White Leghorns . $3.50 $7.00 30 “14.00 “or om. m4 slio. 2 


Tearred Rocks ...... 
Rhode Island Reds.. 4.50 
Asst’d, og {nicks rt 5b 10.90 
If chicks ose $1 with order. 
PINECREST COULTRY vane 4 HATCHERY, 
Herbert Milter, . Richfield, Pa. 





priced lower. The best breeds you can get 
for broilers 100% delivery. Write for catalogue t 
and prices. 


McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va 


BABY CHIX 

From Heavy Laying Free Range Fiocks 
S. C. White Leghorns.... 

S. C. Brown Leghorn 

Barred Rocks 


Broilers or Mixed Chix 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain 


Special prices on 500 and 1,000 ‘ots: 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaran 


J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfeld, Pa. Box 5S! 


BUY NORTHERN HATCHED CHICKS 


They have 
Hand eM 
according to Ohio Stat 

Tanered, English a 
ar. 











for vigor and heavy egg production. 
both. Satisfied custome:s our aim. 
lected stock culled 
University instructions. 
Ferris Strain W. joie $13 per ie 





red, Buff. White s, R. 1. Reds, W. - 
dottes, $14 per Moo; Prepaid, 1D0%" Live 
Arrival. A trial order solicited, 
THE MARION HATCHERY 
Route 6, Marion, Ohio 
CHICKS "238ze" 
LEGHORNS 


Hatched as good as the best, =, vormeed culled: 
flocks. 10c and up; shipped C. O. D. 100% live de 
livery, Circular free. 

BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 
















PO = fe. 8G CHICKS 


horas: hee, $15; 1,000, 

































































QualityHirst 
— then Lowivice _ 





ut we never sacrifice quality 
to make a Low Price 4 


LP x = 











Ask “What Quality?” as well as ‘‘What Price?” 


There is an advantage in using Ward’s Catalogue 
to look up every article you need to buy. 

Because Ward’s Catalogue is based upon Qual- 
ity First—then Low Price. 

The difference is that Your Satisfaction 
with what you buy at Ward’s is always as- 
sured. And satisfactory service—long wear, more 
months of use—determines in the end the actual 
cost. Price is what you pay—service is what you 
get. By sacrificing serviceability, prices can be 
made lower and lower. At Ward’s, serviceability 
is never sacrificed to make a low price. 


How Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
and High Quality always Maintained 


Ward’s low prices are made by quantity buying 
for ready cash by one of the most skilled and 
expert buying organizations in the world. 

Sixty Million Dollars in cash were used in buy- 
ing goods for this Catalogue. The markets of the 


The Oldest Mail Order House is To 


\ ne the S at aes 


world were searched. Goods were bought by the 
thousand dozen, by the car load, to secure lower- 
than-market prices. Our prices are as low as any 
merchandise power can secure. But they are 
never lowered by reducing quality. 

We do not use inferior leather for the under- 
sole of a shoe to take fifteen cents off the price. 
We do not use tin where galvanized iron gives 
longer service. We do not use old reclaimed 
rubber in a tire where new rubber is required. 
This carefulness to maintain quality, to secure 
longer wear, is part of Ward’s service to you. 


Use Your Catalogue With 
Confidence in Ward Quality 
For Fifty-five years, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has sold merchandise that always is what it 
seems to be—merchandise that will stand your 
inspection and your use. For Fifty-five years we 


have done business with our customers in the 
full Spfrit of the Golden Rule. 


Your orders 
are shipped 


within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big stores is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 





ard & 


day the Most Progressive . 
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